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NEW  UNCOMMERCIAL  SAMPLES. 

UY  CHARLES  UICKEXS. 

IV.  —  MR.  BARLOW. 

A  ORKAT  i-eadcr  of  good  fiction  at  an  unusually 
early  age,  it  seems  to  me  as  though  I  had  been  born  ! 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  estimable  but ' 
terrific  gentleman  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  | 
of  my  present  reflections.  The  instructive  monoma-  > 
niac,  Mr.  Barlow,  will  be  remembere<l  as  the  tutor  of  ] 
Master  Harry  Sandfbrd  and  Master  Tommy  Merton,  i 
He  knew  everything,  and  didactically  improved  all  * 
sorts  of  occasions,  from  the  consumption  of  a  plate  j 
of  cherries  to  the  contemplation  of  a  starlight  night. 
What  youth  came  to  without  Mr.  Barlow,  was  dis-  i 
played,  in  the  history  of  Sandford  and  Merton,  by  | 
the  example  of  a  certain  awful  Master  Ma.sh.  This 

a  wretch  wore  buckles  and  iwwder,  conducted 
If  with  insupportable  levity  at  the  theatre,  had 
no  idea  of  facing  a  mad  bull  single-handed  (in  which  ! 
I  think  him  less  reprehensible,  as  remotely  reflecting  i 
my  own  character),  and  was  a  frightful  instance  of ' 
tlie  enervating  effects  of  lu.xury  upon  the  human 
race.  j 

Strange  destiny  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Barlow,  to  go  , 
down  to  posterity  as  childhood’s  first  experience  of 
a  Bore !  Immortal  Mr.  Barlow,  boring  his  way 
through  the  verdant  freshness  of  ages ! 

My  personal  indictment  against  Mr.  Barlow  is  one 
of  many  counts.  I  will  proceed  to  set  forth  a  few 
of  the  injuries  he  has  done  me. 

In  the  first  place,  he  never  made,  or  took,  a  joke. 
Tliis  insensibility  on  Mr.  Barlow’s  part  not  only  east 
its  own  gloom  over  my  boyhood,  but  blighted  even 
the  sixpenny  jest-books  of  the  time.  For,  groaning 
under  a  moral  spell  constraining  me  to  refer  all 
things  to  Mr.  Barlow,  I  could  not  choose  but  ask 
myself  in  a  whisper  when  tickled  by  a  printed  jest, 

“  What  would  he  think  of  it  ?  What  would  he  see 
in  it  ?  ”  The  point  of  the  jest  immediately  became 
a  sting,  and  stung  my  conscience.  For,  my  mind’s 
eye  saw  him  stolid,  frigid,  pendiance  taking  from  its 
shelf  some  dreary  Greek  book  and  translating  at 
full  length  what  some  dismal  sage  said  (and  touched 
up  afterwards,  perhaps,  for  publication),  when  he 
banished  some  unlucky  joker  from  Athens. 

The  incompatibility  of  Mr.  Barlow  with  .all  other 
{wrtions  of  my  young  life  but  himself,  the  adaman¬ 
tine  inadaptability  of  the  man  to  my  favorite  fancies 
and  amusements,  is  the  thing  for  which  I  hate  him 
most.  What  right  had  he  to  bore  his  way  into  my  I 
Arabian  Nights  ?  Yet  he  did.  He  was  always 
hinting  doubts  of  the  veracity  of  Sindbad  the  Sailor.  I 


If  he  could  have  got  hold  of  the  Wonderful  Lamp,  I 
knew  he  would  have  trimmed  if,  and  lighted  it,  and 
delivered  a  lecture  over  it  on  the  qualities  of  sperm 
oil,  with  a  glance  at  the  whale  fisheries.  He  would 
so  soon  have  found  out  —  on  mechanical  principles 

—  the  peg  in  the  neck  of  the  Enchanted  Horse,  and 
would  have  turned  it  the  right  way  in  so  workman¬ 
like  a  manner,  that  the  horse  could  never  have  got 
any  height  into  tlie  air,  and  the  story  could  n’t  have 
been,  lie  would  have  proved,  by  map  and  com¬ 
pass,  that  there  wa.s  no  such  kingdom  as  the  delight¬ 
ful  kingdom  of  Casgar,  on  the  frontiers  of  Tartary. 
He  would  have  caused  that  hypocritical  young  prig, 
Harry,  to  make  an  experiment,  —  with  the  aid  of  a 
temporary  building  in  the  garden  and  a  dummy,  — 
demonstrating  that  you  couldn’t  let  a  choked 
Hunchback  down  an  eastern  chimney  with  a  cord, 
and  leave  him  upright  on  the  hearth  to  terrify  the 
Sultan’s,  purveyor. 

The  golden  sounds  of  the  overture  to  the  first 
metropolitan  pantomime  I  remember,  were  alloyed 
by  Mr.  Barlow.  Click  click,  ting  ting,  bang  bang, 
weedle  weedle  weedle,  Bang !  I  recall  the  chilling 
air  that  passed  across  my  frame  and  cooled  my  hot 
delight,  as  the  thought  occurred  to  me :  “  This 
would  never  do  for  3Ir.  Barlow !  ”  After  the  curtain 
drew  up,  dreadful  doubts  of  Mr,  Barlow’s  consider¬ 
ing  the  costumes  of  the  Nymphs  of  the  Nebula  as 
being  sufficiently  opaque,  obtruded  themselves  on 
my  enjoyment.  In  the  Clown  I  perceived  two  per¬ 
sons  ;  one,  a  fascinating  unaccountable  cre.af  ure  of  a 
hectic  complexion,  joyous  in  spirits  though  feeble  in 
intellect,  with  flashes  of  brilliancy :  the  otlier,  a  pupil 
for  Mr.  Barlow.  I  thought  how  Mr.  Barlow  would 
secretly  rise  early  in  the  morning,  and  butter  the 
pavement  for  him,  and,  when  he  had  brought  him 
down,  would  look  severely  out  of  his  study-window 
and  a.sk  him  how  he  enjoyed  the  fun. 

I  thought  how  ^Ir.  Barlow  would  heat  all  the 
I  pokers  in  the  house,  and  singe  him  with  the  whole 
j  collection,  to  bring  him  better  acquainted  with  the 
!  properties  of  incandescent  iron,  on  which  he  (Bar- 
I  low)  would  fully  expatiate.  I  pictured  Mr.  Barlow’s 
\  instituting  a  comparison  between  the  clown’s  con- 
'  duct  at  his  studies, —  drinking  up  the  ink,  licking 
I  his  copy-book,  and  using  his  head  for  blotting-paper, 

—  and  that  of  the  already  mentioned  young  Prig  of 
Prigs,  Iliirry,  sitting  at  the  Barlovian  feet,  sneakinw- 
ly  pretending  to  be  in  a  rapture  of  useful  knowl¬ 
edge.  I  thought  how  soon  ilr.  Barlow  would  smooth 
the  clown’s  hair  down.  Instead  of  letting  it  stand 
erect  in  three  tall  tufts :  and  how,  after  a  couple  of 
years  or  so  with  Mr.  Barlow,  he  would  keep  his  legs 
close  together  when  he  walked,  and  would  take  his 
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hands  out  of  his  )>ig  loose  pockets,  and  wouldn’t 
have  a  jump  left  in  him.  .<• 

'I'hat  I  am  particularly  ignorant  what  most  things 
in  the  universe  are  made  of,  and  how  they  are  made, 
is  another  of  iny  charges  against  Mr.  Barlow. 
With  tlie  dread  upon  me  of  developing  into  a 
Harry,  and  with  the  further  dread  upon  me  of 
being  Barlowed  if  I  made  inquiries,  by  bringing 
down  upon  myself  a  cold  shower-bath  of  e.xplana- 
tions  and  exj)eriments,  I  forbore  enlightenment  in 
my  youth,  and  became,  as  they  say  in  melodramas', 

“  the  wreck  you  now  behold.’’  'that  I  consorted 
with  idlers  and  dunces,  in  another  of  the  melancholy 
facts  for  which  1  hold  Mr.  Barlow  responsible.  That 
Pragmatical  Prig,  Harry,  became  so  detestable  in 
my  sight,  that,  he  being  reported  studious  in  the 
8outh,  I  would  have  fled  idle  to  the  extremest 
North.  Better  to  learn  misconduct  from  a  Master 
Mash  than  science  and  statistics  from  a  Sandford  ! 
So  I  took  the  path  which,  but  for  Mr.  Barlow,  I 
might  never  have  trodden.  Thought  I  with  a  shud¬ 
der,  “  Mr.  Barlow  is  a  bore,  with  an  immense  con¬ 
structive  power  of  making  bores.  His  prize  speci¬ 
men  is  a  bore.  He  seeks  to  make  a  Imre  of  me. 
That  Knowledge  is  Power  I  am  not  prepared  to 
gainsay ;  but,  with  Mr.  Barlow,  Knowledge  is  Power 
to  bore.”  Therefore  I  took  refuge  in  the  Caves  of 
Ignorance,  wherein  I  have  resided  ever  since,  and 
which  are  still  my  private  address. 

But  the  weightiest  charge  of  all  my  charges 
against  Mr.  Barlow  is,  that  he  still  walks  the  earth 
in  various  disguises,  seeking  to  make  a  Tommy  of 
me,  even  in  my  maturity.  Irrepressible  instructive 
monomaniac,  Air.  Barlow  fills  my  life  with  jiitfalls, 
and  lies  hiding  at  the  bottom  to  burst  out  upon  me 
when  I  least  expect  him. 

A  few  of  these  dismal  experiences  of  mine  shall 
suffice. 

Knowing  Mr.  Barlow  to  have  Invested  largely  in 
the  Moving  Panorama  trade,  and  having  on  various 
occasions  identified  him  in  the  dark  with  a  long 
wand  in  his  hand,  holding  forth  in  his  old  way  (made 
more  appalling  in  this  connection,  by  his  some¬ 
times  cracking  a  piece  of  Air.  Carlyle’s  own  Dead- 
Sea  Fruit  in  mistake  for  a  joke),  I  systematically 
shun  pictorial  entertainment  on  rollers  Similarly, 
I  should  demand  responsible  bail  and  guaranty 
against  the  appearance  of  Air.  Barlow,  before  com¬ 
mitting  myself  to  attendance  at  any  assemblage  of 
my  fellow-creatures  where  a  bottle  of  water  and  a 
note-book  were  conspicuous  objects.  For  in  either 
of  those  associations,  I  should  expressly  expect  him. 
But  such  is  the  designing  nature  of  the  man,  that  he 
steals  in  where  no  reasoning  precaution  or  prevision 
could  expect  him.  As  in  the  following  case :  — 

Adjoining  the  Caves  of  Ignorance  is  a  country 
town.  In  this  country  town  the  Alississippi  AIo- 
muses,  nine  in  number,  were  announced  to  ajipcar 
in  the  Town  Hall,  for  the  general  delectation,  this 
last  Christmas  week.  Knowing  Air.  Barlow  to  be 
unconnected  with  the  Alississippi,  though  holding 
republican  opinions,  and  deeming  myself  secure,  I 
took  a  stall.  My  object  was  to  hear  and  sec  tlie 
I  Mississippi  Alomuses  in  what  the  bills  described  as 
their  “National  Ballads,  Plantation  Break-Downs, 
Nigger  Part-Songs,  Choice  Conundrums,  Sparkling 
Repartees,  &c.”  I  found  the  nine  dressed  alike,  in 
the  black  coat  and  trousers,  white  waistcoat,  very 
large  shirt-front,  very  large  shirt-collar,  and  very 
large  white  tie  and  wristbands,  which  constitute  the. 
dress  of  the  mass  of  the  African  race,  and  which  has 
been  observed  by  travellers  to  prevail  over  a  vast 


number  of  degrees  of  latitude.  All  the  nine  rolled 
their  eyes  exceedingly,  and  had  very  red  lips.  At 
the  extremities  of  the  curve  they  formed  seated  in 
their  chairs,  were  the  performers  on  the  Tambourine 
and  Bones.  The  centre  Alomus,  a  black  of  melan¬ 
choly  aspect  (who  inspired  me  with  a  vague  un¬ 
easiness  for  which  I  could  not  then  account),  per¬ 
formed  on  a  Mississippi  instrument  closely'  resembling 
what  was  once  called  in  this  Island  a  hurdy-gurdy. 
The  Alomuses  on  either  side  of  him  had  each  another 
instrument  peculiar  to  the  Father  of  Waters,  which 
may  be  likened  to  a  stringed  weather-glass  held  up¬ 
side  down.  There  were  likewise  a  little  flute,  and 
a  violin.  All  went  well  for  a  while,  and  we  had 
had  several  sj'arkling  repartees  exchanged  between 
the  performers  on  the  tambourine  and  bones,  when 
the  black  of  melancholy  aspect,  turning  to  the  lat¬ 
ter,  and  addressing  him  in  a  deep  and  improving 
voice  as  “Bones,  sir,”  delivered  certain  grave  re¬ 
marks  to  him  concerning  the  juveniles  present,  and 
the  season  of  the  year ;  whereon  I  perceived  that  I 
was  in  the  presence  of  Air.  Barlow,  —  corked ! 

Another  night — and  this  was  in  London — I  at¬ 
tended  the  representation  of  a  little  comedy.  As 
the  characters  were  life-like  (and  consecpiently  not 
improvmg),  and  as  they  went  upon  their  several 
ways  and  designs  without  personally’  addressing 
themselves  to  me,  1  felt  rather  confident  of  coming 
through  it  without  being  regarded  as  Tommy ;  the 
more  so,  as  we  were  clearly  getting  close  to  the  entl. 
But  I  deceived  myself.  All  of  a  sudden,  and  apropos 
of  nothing,  everybody  concerned  came  to  a  check 
and  halt,  advanced  to  the  footlights  in  a  general 
rally  to  take  dead  aim  at  me,  and  brought  me  down 
with  a  moral  homily,  in  which  1  detected  the  dread 
hand  of  Barlow. 

Nay,  so  intricate  and  subtle  are  the  toils  of  this 
hunter,  that  on  the  very  next  night  after  that,  I  was 
again  entrapped,  where  no  vestige  of  a  springe 
could  have  been  apprehended  by  the  timidest.  It 
was  a  burlescpie  that  I  saw  performed  ;  an  uncom¬ 
promising  burlesrjue,  where  everybody  concerned, 
but  especially  the  ladies,  carried  on  at  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  rate  indeed.  Alost  prominent  and  active 
among  the  corps  of  performers  was  what  I  took  to 
be  (and  she  really  gave  me  very  fair  opportunitit'S 
of  coming  to  a  right  conclusion)  a  young  lady,  of  a 
pretty  figure.  She  was  dressed  as  a  picturesejue 
young  gentleman,  whose  pantaloons  had  been  cut  off 
in  their  infancy,  and  she  had  very  neat  knees,  and 
very  neat  satin  boots.  Immediately  after  singing  a 
slang  song  and  dancing  a  slang  dance,  this  engaging 
figure  approached  the  fatal  lamps,  and,  bending 
over  them,  delivered  in  a  thrilling  voice  a  random 
Eulogium  on,  and  Exhortation  to  pursue,  the  Vir¬ 
tues.  “  Great  Heaven !  ”  was  my  exclamation. 
“Barlow !” 

There  is  still  another  aspect  in  which  Air.  Barlow 
perpetually  insists  on  my  sustaining  the  character 
of  Tommy,  which  is  more  unendurable  yet,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  Its  extreme  aggressiveness.  For  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  a  Review  or  newspaper,  he  will  get  up  an 
abstruse  subject  with  infinite  pains,  will  Barlow,  ut¬ 
terly  regardless  of  the  price,  of  midnight  oil,  and  in¬ 
deed  of  everything  else,  save  cramming  himself  to 
the  eyes. 

But  mark.  When  Air.  Barlow  blows  his  informa¬ 
tion  off,  he  is  not  contented  with  having  rammed  it 
home  and  discharged  it  upon  me.  Tommy,  his  tar¬ 
get,  but  he  pretends  that  he  was  always  in  possession 
of  it,  and  made  nothing  of  it,  —  that  he  imbibed  it 
with  his  mother’s  milk,  —  and  that  I,  the  wretched 
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Tommy,  am  most  abjectly  behindhand  in  not  hav¬ 
ing  done  the  same.  I  ask,  why  is  Tommy  to  be 
always  the  foil  of  Mr.  Barlow  to  this  extent? 
What  Mr.  Barlow  had  not  the  slightest  notion  of 
himself,  a  week  ago,  it  surely  cannot  be  any  very 
heavy  backsliding  in  me  not  to  have  at  my  Ungers’ 
ends  to-day !  And  yet  Mr.  Barlow  systematically 
carries  it  over  me  with  a  high  hand,  and  will  taunt¬ 
ingly  ask  me  in  bis  articles  whether  it  is  possible 
that  I  am  not  aware  that  every  schoolboy  knows 
that  the  fourteenth  turning  on  the  left  in  the  step¬ 
pes  of  Russia  wilt  conduct  to  such-and-such  a  wan¬ 
dering  tribe  ?  With  other  disparaging  ({uestions  of 
like  nature.  So,  when  Mr.  Barlow  addresses  a 
letter  to  any  journal  as  a  volunteer  correspondent 
(which  I  frequently  find  him  doing),  he  will  previ¬ 
ously  have  gotten  somebody  to  tell  him  some  tre¬ 
mendous  technicality,  and  will  write  in  the  coolest 
manner :  “  Now,  Sir,  I  may  assume  that  every 
reader  of  your  columns,  possessing  average  informa¬ 
tion  and  intelligence,  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  ” 
—  say  that  the  draught  from  the  touch-hole  of  a 
cannon  of  such  a  calibre  bears  such  a  proportion  in 
the  nicest  fractions  to  the  draught  from  the  muzzle ; 
or  some  ec^ually  familiar  little  fact.  But  whatever 
it  is,  be  certain  that  it  always  tends  to  the  exalta¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Barlow,  and  the  depression  of  his  en¬ 
forced  and  enslaved  pupil. 

Kir.  Barlow’s  knowledge  of  my  own  pursuits,  I 
find  to  be  so  profound,  that  my  own  knowledge  of 
them  becomes  as  nothing.  Mr.  Barlow  (disguised 
and  bearing  a  feigned  name,  but  detected  by  me) 
has  occasionally  taught  me,  in  a  sonorous  voice,  from 
end  to  end  of  a  long  dinner-table,  trifles  that  I  took 
the  liberty  of  teaching  him  five-and-twenty  years 
ago.  My  closing  article  of  impeachment  against 
Mr.  Barlow,  is,  that  he  goes  out  to  breakfast,  goes 
out  to  dinner,  goes  out  everywhere  high  and  low, 
and  that  he  wii.l  preach  to  me,  and  that  I  can’t 
get  rid  of  him.  He  makes  of  me  a  Promethean 
Tommy,  bound ;  and  he  is  the  vulture  that  gorges 
itself  upon  the  liver  of  my  uninstructed  mind. 


“HANDSOME  IS  THAT  HANDSOME  DOES.” 

BV  BLANCHAni)  JEKROLU. 

Thk  Chinese  have  a  pungent  proverb :  “What  is 
the  glory  of  having  fine  clothes,  if  you  cannot  go  to 
your  own  village  to  wear  them  ?  ”  AVhat  purpose 
can  your  own  village  serve,  beyond  giving  you  an 
advantageous  highway  for  the  display  of  finery,  —  is 
the  (juestion  now  uppermost  in  the  heads  of  many 
men  and  women.  The  sober-minded  men  who 
have  come  “  to  forty  year,”  —  when,  according  to 
Mr.  Thackeray,  disillusions  crowd  upon  us,  and  we 
wonder  why  we  laughed  and  danced  in  the  mead¬ 
ows,  —  remember  mothers  and  aunts,  and  family 
friends  who  had  dresses  that  were  as  well  known  in 
the  domestic  circle  as  the  family  plate.  Dame 
Margery,  even  of  forty  years  ago,  had  her  black  silk 
dress,  in  which  she  appeared  on  high  days  and  holi¬ 
days.  The  cottage  bonnet  was  a  bit  of  sweet  sim¬ 
plicity.  Who  remembers  the  portrait  of  arch, 
petite  L.  E.  L.,  painted  by  Maclise  ?  It  is  bound 
up  in  racy  Father  Prout’s  “  Reliques.”  The  dainty 
little  lady  is  in  a  broad  straw  TOnnet ;  and  in  a 
dress,  abundant  in  sleeve,  that  lies  in  simple  folds, 
unadorned  with  costly,  over-wrought  fripperies, 
which  belong  to  the  days  of  Worth,  —  to  the  era 
of  crinoline.  What  a  strange,  plain  little  body  she 
would  appear  now,  tripping  from  her  familiar 


Chelsea  district  to  town!  And  when  her  cast  of  | 
thought,  her  ambition,  and  the  tone  of  her  fiction,  | 
are  compared  with  the  romance  which  Mr.  Mudie  ;  I 
offers  his  subscribers,  the  candid,  impartial  reader  I 
cannot  forbear  the  expression  of  his  conviction  that 
the  poor,  worried  little  soul,  who  died  so  wofully  and 
mysteriously  in  Cape  Coast  Castle,  was  of  purer 
mould  than  the  actual  female  literary  purveyors  of 
fiction.  I : 

It  U  a  glorious  gift,  bright  Poetry,  ; 

And  should  be  thankfully  and  nobly  used.”  i 

Thus  she  spake ;  and  in  this  lofty  spirit  she  wrote. 

A  lady  of  plain  living  and  high  thinking ;  who 
dwelt  among  the  gifted  people  of  her  day;  and 
thought  as  little  about  the  fripperies  of  the  fashion- 
book  as  the  Reverend  Francis  Mahony,  who  so  de¬ 
lighted  in  her  society,  and  bore  her  memory  to  his 
grave  in  one  of  the  tenderer  recesses  of  his  rugged 
heart ! 

The  remembrance  of  Mahony  —  fresh  as  it  lies  in 
my  mind  —  carries  me  back  to  the  times  when 
people  were  simple  in  appearance,  sober  in  thought,  i 
and  plain  and  polite  in  manners.  I  feel  myself  on 
the  way  back  to  the  days  when  the  Primroses  flour-  j 
ished,  —  Mahony,  standing  in  that  odd  way  of  his, 
with  his  hands  clasped  ^hind  him,  at  the  grave  of 
Goldy,  in  the  Temple  by-way,  is  in  much  closer  re¬ 
lation  with  * 

“  Noll, 

Wlio  wrote  like  aa  angel,  but  talked  like  poor  Pirfl,”  j 

than  we  can  feel.  Klahony  was  of  the  old  race  of 
writers :  a  man  of  their  habits ;  who  loved  letters, 
revelled  in  scholarship,  and,  utterly  unconscious  of 
the  figure  his  anatomy  and  clothes  were  making 
among  the  people  who  elbowed  him  in  the  streets, 
lived  in  the  days  that  were  gone.  There  were  but¬ 
tons  wanting  on  his  coat :  his  collar  was  awry  :  his 
hat  was  guiltless  of  a  brush.  Very  much  in  the 
Doctor  Johnson  style  of  foppery  was  he,  —  as  he 
shuffled  into  the  Imperial  library  in  Paris,  or  startled 
the  loungers  of  the  Italiens.  His  memories  went 
far  back,  till  he  almost  seemed  to  touch  the  plum- 
colored  skirt  of  the  author  of  the  Primrose  family. 

It  was  impossible  that  he  should  trim  his  outward  ! 
man  to  the  elaborate  cut  of  the  dress-loving  genera¬ 
tion,  among  whom  his  later  days  were  passed.  In¬ 
deed  the  scorn  with  which  he  regarded  them,  —  their 
manners  and  their  intellectual  aflectations  and  shal¬ 
lownesses,  —  was  ever  bubbling  to  his  lips.  He  was 
of  a  simpler  time  ;  and  his  mind  bore  constantly 
back  to  days  even  simpler  than  those  when  he  was 
limned  in  the  groim  of  Fraser  notabilities,  in  the 
company  of  young  Thackeray  (the  fop  of  the  socie¬ 
ty),  and  Barry  Cornwall,  Allan  Cunningham,  Jer- 
dan,  and  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  with  vinous  Maginn  | 
at  their  head.  He  (with  the  few  who  were  of  his 
day,  or  somewhere  near  it)  could  make  no  truce 
with  the  follies  of  vanity  which  encompassed  him  in 
his  decline.  His  whole  heart  was  in  the  past,  and 
loved  to  dwell  in  the  lettered  society  that  gathered 
in  and  about  Fleet  Street,  when  Goldsmith  deemed  j 
it  right  to  lecture  people  on  the  vice  of  show.  His 
life  was  an  unconscious  protest  against  the  vanity  fair 
to  which  men  and  women  around  him  were  drifting. 

He  could  see,  he  would  say,  what  was  coming  upon  ^ 
the  young  men  and  women.  Little  L.  E.  L.  in  her  J 
gipsy  bonnet,  with  her  artless  longings  for  every-  1 
thing  great  and  noble ;  and  the  fashionable  author-  I 
ess  of  i860,  —  her  pen  wandering  in  the  mire  of  life,  i 
and  her  own  days  given  to  the  dressmaker  and  the 
ball-room  !  To  him  the  progress  was  steeply  down-  | 
wards ;  and  the  higher  life  of  men  and  women  lay  i 
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in  the  tombs  of  Johnson  and  his  friends.*  hirs. 
Carter  must  hare  been  one  of  his  models. 

Father  Prout  loved  to  linger  about  the  Temple 
and  Fleet  Street ;  and  would  enjoy  a  carouse  where 
the  great  doctor  took  his  tumbler,  —  talking  of 
Goldy  and  the  rest  of  them.  It  wa."*  in  their  ear¬ 
nestness,  —  their  wholeness  as  men  of  letters,  —  he 
delighted.  Men  were  valued  among  them  for  their 
intellectual  strength.  The  age  was  one,  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  which,  men,  simjile  in  their  might, 
could  breathe  at  their  ease.  ^  eneer  was  unknown. 
The  silk  velvet,  with  the  cotton  back,  was  not  in¬ 
vented.  The  artist  rested  in  art ;  the  artisan  at  his 
loom ;  the  handmaid  in  apron  and  enp.  Men  and 
women  were  true  to  themselves ;  and  the  shopboy 
did  not  burn  to  appear  on  Sundays  in  finery  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  toilet  of  a  Lord  Cnntilapt . 

“  Handsome  enough,  if  they  be  good  enough,” 
Mrs.  Primrose  said  of  her  children.  The  homely 
picture  of  the  Vicar’s  household  shows  that  the 
young  ladies  were  not  devoid  of  vanity ;  and  that 
their  mother  was  not  insensible  to  the  charms  of  a 
gay  ribbon.  But  the  limits  are  strictly  marked. 
The  little  vanity  is  hardly  a  blemish  upon  so  much 
innocence  and  goodness.  The  church-going,  after 
the  ruin  of  the  family  by  the  fraudulent  I^ondon 
merchant,  is  among  the  most  touching  episodes  of 
the  story.  The  good  Vicar’s  sumptuary  laws  could 
not  restrain  the  finery.  lie  had  preached,  and  his 
dutiful  daughters  had  listened  dutifully,  but  the 
complete  abandonment  of  ornament  in  dress  was 
beyond  their  power  for  sacrifice.  He  says  :  “  They 
still  loved  faces,  ribbons,  bugles,  and  catgut.”  His 
good  wife  herself  “  retained  a  passion  for  her  crim¬ 
son  paduasoy,”  —  with  that  exquisitely  womanly 
reason,  —  because  he  formerly  happened  to  say  it 
became  her.  The  first  poor  Sunday  was  the  day  of 
severe  trial.  They  appeared  at  the  breakfast-table 
“  in  all  their  former  splendor ;  their  hair  plastered 
up  with  pomatum,  their  faces  patched  to  taste,  their 
trains  bundled  up  in  a  heap  behind,  f  and  rustling 
at  every  motion.”  The  Vicar’s  irony  was  mortify¬ 
ing.  The  wife’s  gentle  answer  would  have  turned 
away  the  wrath  of  any  man  with  a  heart  large 
enough  for  a  kite’s  supper.  “  Indeed,  I  always 
imagined  that  my  Charles  was  fond  of  seeing  his 
chihlren  neat  and  handsome  about  him.”  Where¬ 
upon,  the  "N'icar,  who  was  as  soft  as  butter,  but  must 
have  his  phrase,  retorted  :  “  You  may  be  lUi  neat  as 
you  please,  and  I  shall  love  you  the  better  for  it ; 
but  all  this  is  not  neatness,  but  frippery.  These 
ruftlings,  and  pinkings,  and  patchings,  will  only 
make  us  hated  by  all  the  wives  of  our  neighbors. 
No,  my  children,  these  gowns  may  be  altered  into 
something  of  a  plainer  cut ;  for  finery  is  very  unbe¬ 
coming  in  us,  who  want  the  means  of  decency.  1 
do  not  know  whether  such  flouncing  and  shredding 
is  becoming,  even  in  the  rich,  if  we  consider,  upon 
a  moderate  calculation,  that  the  nakedness  of  the 
indigent  world  might  be  clothed  from  the  trimmings 
of  the  vain.” 

Goo<l,  true,  admirable  women  they  were  :  loving 
the  little  show,  of  which  it  was  almost  cruel  to  de¬ 
prive  them,  but  loving  their  honored  monitor  more. 
They  went  back  to  their  rooms  and  unrobed  them¬ 
selves,  ami  put  on  the  “  homespun  kirtle,”  in  which 
they  found  content  under  the  Vicar’s  smiles.  The 
Monday  morning  saw  them  cutting  up  the  dazzling 

•  Dr.  Johnson  oWrveil  of  Mrs.  Carter,  that  she  could  translate 
Epictetus,  ami  make  a  pudding  ;  and  write  a  Greek  poem,  or  em¬ 
broider  a  handken-hier. 

t  The  original  of  the  pineez  moi  cela  of  our  age  of  dress. 


trains,  that  would  have  only  mortified  their  humble 
neighbors,  “into  Sunday  waistcoats  for  Dick  and 
Bill.”  The  Vicar  says,  “  what  is  more  satisfactory, 
the  gowns  seemed  improvetl  by  this  curtailing.” 
The  most  satisfactory  —  the  aflccting  part  of  the 
circumstance  —  is  the  brave  spirit  of  Olivia  and 
Sophia,  who  are  so  prone  to  goodness,  with  all  their 
womanly  weaknesses  ;  and,  with  their  mother,  make 
so  delightful  a  group  of  Englishwomen.  The  basis 
is  so  sound  and  lovable,  and  natural,  that  every 
mishap  which  befalls  them,  every  weakness  which 
they  exhibit,  and  the  tragedy  which  everyday  foibles 
bring  upon  them,  only  endears  them  to  the  reader. 
We  say  to  ourselves,  under  the  ordinary  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  a  Vicar’s  country  life,  what  angels  of  goodness 
these  two  girls  would  have  lived  and  died !  The 
young  women,  who,  at  a  kind  word  of  admonition 
from  their  father,  cut  up  their  rich  trains  into  wai^t- 
coats  for  Dick  and  Bill,  and  went  forth  smiling  in 
russet  gray,  were  ready  to  become  the  pattern  wives 
of  good  men.  They  were  children  of  their  mother, 
smoothed  with  the  later  learning  of  their  generation. 
They  were  handsome  in  their  lives :  handsomest 
without  their  trains,  their  rutllings,  pinkings  and 
patchings. 

Whither  shall  we  cast  our  eyes  now,  in  search  of 
the  sisters  of  Olivia  and  Sophia  ?  Are  the  brides 
many  who  choose  their  wedding-gown,  “  not  for  a 
fine,  glossy  surface,  but  for  such  qualities  as  would 
wear  well?”  Mrs.  Primrose  was  a  country  lady, 
who  could  challenge  all  within  her  circuit  to  show 
more  breeding.  “  She  could  read  any  English 
book  without  much  spelling ;  but  for  pickling,  pre¬ 
serving,  and  cookery  none  could  excel  her.”  It  is 
true  the  Vicar,  with  a  little  malice,  adds,  “  She 
prided  herself  upon  being  an  excellent  contriver  in 
housekeeping ;  though  I  could  never  find  that  we 
grew  richer,  with  all  her  contrivances.”  This  is  the 
unhandsomest  passage  in  Dr.  Primrose’s  account  of 
his  family.  His  own  picture  of  his  domesticity  is  a 
flat  contradiction  to  the  sarcasm.  He  paints  a  model 
English  home ;  and  it  is  because  of  the  sunshine 
that  penetrates  every  corner  of  it  we  love  it  to  this 
day,  and  are  lamenting  that  there  are  so  few  copies 
of  it  in  our  gaudier  times.  Mrs.  Primrose  is  the 
presiding  spirit,  —  the  soul  of  the  scene.  We  can 
remember  something  like  copies  of  her,  —  we  who 
are  entering  middle-age,  —  at  least,  I  can.  Busy 
housewives ;  devoted  mothers ;  living  wholly  in  the 
love  of  husband  and  children;  and  looking  at  the 
outer  world  only  as  something  to  be  contemplated 
through  the  home  windows,  and  to  be  enjoyed  at 
long  intervals  in  the  company  of  papa  and  the 
babes,  when  they  were  old  enough  to  set  forth  a 
little  under  the  maternal  wing. 

Under  the  witchery  of  Goldsmith’s  page,  I  wander 
back  as  far  as  my  memory  can  stretch,  to  catch  at 
the  faint  outlines  of  the  women  I  remember  to  whom 
Mrs.  Primrose  stands  as  prototype.  One  comes 
clear  before  me.  The  warmth  of  the  old  loving  in¬ 
fluence  seems  to  gather  about  me._  A  quiet,  happy, 
home  lady,  in  neat  silk  dress,  with  a  hundred  domes¬ 
tic  duties  that  were  met  as  pleasures ;  with  a  cottage 
for  an  empire,  and  two  or  three  Winter  evenings 
spent  among  friends  for  all  her  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  all  the  knowledge  she  cared  to  nave.  A 
lively  lady  of  her  acquaintance  once  called,  and 
asked  her  to  accept  a  seat  in  her  private  box  at  a 
theatre. 

“  I  expect  my  husband  home  at  five  to  din¬ 
ner.” 

“  Leave  word  for  him.” 
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The  ({ueen  of  home  started  from  her  seat.  She 
observed,  afterwards,  that  she  could  hardly  believe 
her  ears. 

“  My  dear,”  she  said  to  her  lively  ac<{uaintance, 
“  I  have  been  married  to  John  nearly  fifteen  years  ; 
and  never,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  have  I 
spent  an  evening  out,  leaving  him  at  home.  1  am 
quite  sure  I  am  not  going  to  begin  now.  You  have 
your  way,  my  dear,  and  I  have  mine.” 

The  lively  lady  tossed  her  head  ;  vowed  it  was 
perfect  nonsense,  and  went  her  way ;  —  no  very 
reputable  way  In  the  end,  if  my  memory  serves 
truly.  Well,  it  was  among  ladles  like  the  queen  of 
home,  I  bear  chiefly  in  mind,  that  Father  Prout 
lived ;  plain  and  modest  ladies,  —  such  women  as 
Charles  Lamb  commended  and  delighted  In. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  of  presenting  the 
Father  to  the  reader,  as  his  friend,  Mr.  Browning, 
lately  presented  him  to  me.  The  sketch  is  light,  — 
but  how  bright  It  is  ! 

“  I  would  do  much  when  appealed  to  ‘  in  the  name  of 
our  common  friend  Muhony.^  How  can  I  make  the 
very  nothiogs  I  shall  las  able  to  tell  you,  —  which  yet 
are  all  I  remember  alike  ‘  characteristic  jaiiiiLs,’  in  the 
m.tn  whom  I  knew  so  little  and  liked  so  much, —  into 
something  worthy  record  ?  I  met  him  first  at  Sir  Em¬ 
erson  Tennant’s,  many  years  ago ;  we  talked,  and 
agreed  al>out  Kubelais  ami  Era.smus,  disagreeing  a.s  not¬ 
ably,  when  ho  undervalued  Sitcnser.  I  thenceforward 
continued  to  meet  him  about  town,  generally  in  Regent 
Street,  —  I  never  knew  where  ho  lived  :  he  used  to  dis¬ 
appear  and  return  as  unexpectedly,  and  our  communi¬ 
cation  was  a  Latin  wonl  or  two  of  greeting  and  ac¬ 
knowledgment  ;  my  «jucstiun,  ‘  where  have  vou  l)een  ?  ’ 
His  answer  :  ‘  at  Constantinojdc,’  ‘  at  Home,^ —  a  classi¬ 
cal  gootl  by,  and  there  an  end.  One  day  T  began  ‘  /  go 
to  Italy.’  ‘  We  shall  probably  meet  there,’  he  said.  I 
started  a  few  days  after,  spent  a  month  on  the  road  and 
reached  lajghorn :  ns  I  was  Iwing  rowed  past  the 
Lazaretto  to  land,  I  looked  up  at  the  knot  of  passengers 
just  deposited  there  by  a  steamer  of  longer  passage  than 
mine.  Mahony  was  leaning  over  the  rail :  ‘J/ciin  lit  !  ’ 
and  so  on.  'riius,  I  continued  to  find  and  lose  him  dar¬ 
ing  my  years  of  Italian  life.  Once  he  came  and  found 
me  too  indis{H)sed  to  sec  him.  He  changed  his  whole 
manner  of  indifference,  and  jtushed  into  my  l>edroom, 
despite  all  entreaty,  saying,  ‘  He  know  more  than  any 
doctor  about  sore-throat,  such  as  I  was  atHicted  by  !  ’  I 
remember  his  earnest  and  affectionate  way.  He  made 
me  drink  some  compound  of  strong  wine  and  good 
things,  while  the  Italian  servants  declared  that  *  the 
jtretaccio  was  murdering  the  Siijnorv.’  However,  the 
Siijiiore  got  well  at  once ;  to  assist  eonvalesccnee,  he 
came  six  weeks  together,  without  the  interval  of  a  day, 
spending  the  evenings  hilariously.  I  hear  him  now,  in 
the  entrance  of  the  apartment,  three  rooms  olf,  announc¬ 
ing  himself  by  shouting  a  song  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
with,  for  his  first  wonl,  ‘  Boy,  —  my  pipe  !  ’  ‘  A  priest !  ’ 
cjaculatctl  the  servants.  But  he  talked  wi.sely,  kindly, 
and  considerately,  too.  I  thought  he  was  a  man  full  of 
sympathy ;  and  want  of  it ;  vexed  by  the  knowledge 
that  his  reputed  .Jesuitism  ]uit  jicoplc  on  their  guard, 
and  threw  suspicion  on  his  own  advances.  His  love  for 
two  or  three  who  had  got  at  his  real  nature,  despite  of 
its  fantastic  disguises,  was  all  the  more  intense.  'I'liack- 
eray  he  could  never  praise  enough.  At  last,  he  came 
one  evening.  ‘  .Just  as  I  expected,  Rossi  has  been  mur¬ 
dered  !  I  shall  go  to  Rome  to-night.’  lie  certainly 
had  expected  it,  for  he  said  a  week  before,  ‘  The  foolish 
fellow  will  be  stabbed  one  of  these  days.’  Exactly  so 
our  ac(|unintanco  continued  to  the  end.  Of  late  years  it 
was  only  in  Paris  that  wo  met,  in  Galignani’s  a'ading- 
room.  I  saw  him  there  a  month  or  two  before  his 
death,  —  bade  him  come  into  the  passage  and  shake 
hands  with  a  iioy  of  seventeen  whom  he  knew  a  baby. 
He  did  so,  asking  kind  ({uestions,  and  ending,  in  reply  to 
mine,  with  *  I  shall  very  likely  spend  the  remains  of  an  | 


[  ill-orderwl  life  in  Rome,’  laugbinglv.  But  the  next  I 
heard  was  of  his  death.  As  I  say,  ‘  AVhat  can  yon  make 
out  of  such  poor  points  as  these  ?  They  help  me,  how¬ 
ever, —  of  course  with  many  other  subsidiary  touches, 
too  faint  for  reproduction,  —  to  confirm  my  instinctive 
guess  at,  and  subse<iuent  certainty  of,  the  goodness  of 
Alahony's  heart :  his  tine  scholarship  and  rare  faculty 
were  plain  to  everybody.” 

The  goodness  of  the  heart  of  a  man  like  Fran¬ 
cis  Mahony,  is  within  sight  only  of  readers  of  the 
penetration  of  him  who  wrote  the  “  King  and  the 
Book.”  The  Father  was,  I  repeat,  of  the  past.  He 
was  a  man  who  could  not  understand,  and  did  not 
care  to  understand,  the  men  and  women  of  his  later 
day,  —  save  when  he  chanced  to  meet  a  lady  like 
Madame  Schlieker,  or  to  light  upon  his  old  friend 
Thackeray.  The  lady  called  to  his  mind  Dr.  John¬ 
son’s  “  Mrs.  Carter  ” ;  and  Thackeray  was  a  giant, 
with  whom  he  could  bandy  humorous  forms  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  who,  like  himself,  was  up  to  bis  chin  in  the 
literary  atmosphere  of  the  last  century.  You  see 
the  I'casons  fur  the  Father’s  sympathies.  In  these  in¬ 
stances  at  once  ;  and  if  he  led  me  now  and  then  to 
his  entresol  in  the  Rue  iles  Moulins,  it  was  to  gossip 
of  old  times,  and  the  simple  manners  of  them,  — 
when  Mrs.  Primrose  had  grandchildren  ruling  at 
home,  and  we  knew  less  of  France,  —  and  were  do¬ 
mestically  the  better  for  our  ignorance. 
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Whii.st  the  Isle  of  Wight  boasts  of  the  presence 
of  our  English  Laureate,  another  English  island, 
sixty  miles  across  the  sea,  is  the  exile  home  of  the 
poet  and  patriot,  Victor  Hugo. 

The  island  of  Guernsey  is  well  described  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ansted  as  a  wedge  of  granite  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Channel ;  and  just  where  the  thin  edge  of 
this  wedge  commences  to  rise  into  rugged  cliffs,  lies 
the  picturesque  town  of  St.  Peter  Port.  Prominent 
in  the  southern  suburb,  and  on  the  apex  of  a  pro¬ 
jecting  buttress-like  hill,  whose  sides  are  covered 
with  terraced  gardens,  stands  Hauteville  House,  the 
residence  of  Victor  Hugo.  The  aspe  "t  of  the  house 
from  the  street  presents  no  extraordinary  features  ; 
but  rather,  as  M.  Lecanu  expresses  it,  has  “  that 
cold  appearance  common  to  English  hou«es.”  A 
light  iron  railing  running  round  the  roof  of  the  house 
forms  a  narrow  promenade,  and  from  the  attics  to¬ 
wards  the  sea  project  two  glass  lookout  houses. 

Two,  if  not  more,  houses  in  Hauteville  lay  claim 
to  the  original  title  of  Hauteville  House ;  but  nat¬ 
urally,  before  the  world-wide  fame  of  Hauteville 
House,  par  excellence,  their  claims  are  insignificant. 

Nowhere  is  the  proverb,  that  a  prophet  is  without 
respect  in  his  own  country,  more  fully  exemplified 
than  in  Guernsey,  at  least  among  the  aristocratic 
sixties  and  forties  of  the  insular  society.  It  was 
remarked  in  my  presence  by  a  member  of  one  of  the 
best  families,  and  a  clergyman,  “  We  don’t  think 
much  of  Victor  Hugo  here  ” ;  but  among  the  lower 
classes  he  is  deservedly  popular,  —  the  poor  espec¬ 
ially  appreciate  his  generosity,  whilst  the  charitable 
works  of  the  late  Madame  Hugo  are  in  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  all  St.  Peter  Port  and  its  neighborhood. 

An  account  of  the  Interior  of  Hauteville  House 
was  published  four  years  ago  in  the  French  lan¬ 
guage,  illustrated  with  some  eficctive  etchings,  and 
the  proceeds  devoted  to  charitable  purposes.  On 
the  first  leaf  of  the  volume  now  lying  before  me,  is 
inscribed  in  autograph,  “  Pour  les  pauvres.  Victor 
Hugo.”  From  this  volume  I  have  drawn  largely  in 
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the  following  pages,  inserting  only  here  and  there, 
wherever  my  own  observation  enables  me  to  cor¬ 
rect  omissions  or  errors.  M.  I^ecanu  says,  “  The 
house  (llauteville  House)  is  celebrated  in  (xuem- 
sey,  where  it  formerly  excited  great  curiosity.  Mar¬ 
vellous  things  were  reported  of  it,  exaggerated  by 
the  mystery  which  hovered  behind  a  threshold,  which 
at  that  time  closed  to  the  Guernsey  world.  It  was 
supposed  to  contain  riches,  in  the  way  of  furniture, 
worthy  of  fairy  tales :  the  truth  is,  that  the  peculiar 
interest  of  the  house  rests  in  the  fact  of  its  being  the 
home  of  a  master-mind,  and  that  the  apartments 
were  arranged  entirely  after  the  ideas,  and  from  the 
designs,  of  V’ictor  Hugo,  who  was  employed  for 
three  years  on  this  memorial  of  bis  fantastic  taste. 
There  is  not  a  room  or  group  which  is  not  a  master¬ 
piece  ;  most  rare  curiosities,  oak  ♦  carvings  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance,  ancient  tapestries, 
enamels,  porcelains,  bric-a-brac,  selected  with  fas¬ 
tidious  choice,  are  found  here  mixed  with  Venetian 
and  Florentine  elegances.  The  interior  of  the 
house  is  a  unique  work  of  art,  of  which  the  very 
materials  themselves  are  chefs  (Taiucre.” 

The  difference  between  our  insular  shrinking 
from  publicity,  and  the  “  acute  Continental  thirst 
for  knowledge  of  the  private  affairs  of  known  men,” 
is  neatly  put  by  B.  J.,  the  author  of  a  clever  article 
in  a  late  Athenceum,  thus:  “In  France,  all  the  men 
and  women  who  can  read,  of  all  degrees,  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  everything  that  concerns  the  intellectual 
man,  even  to  the  manner  in  which  his  linen  is 
marked ;  in  England,  the  vast  mass  do  not  know 
or  care  much  whether  he  has  a  shirt.”  However, 
it  must  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  readers  of  M. 
Victor  Hugo’s  new  novel  have  some  slight  interest 
in  his  surroundings  at  home  ;  for  as  M.  Lecanu  goes 
on  to  say,  “  To  describe  the  house  is  to  make  known 
the  man  ;  for,  if  we  transcribe  the  devices  and  in¬ 
scriptions  which  the  poet  has  traced  here  and  there 
upon  the  walls  and  furniture,  which  are  so  many  un¬ 
published  lines  of  Victor  Hugo ;  if  we  surprise  him 
in  the  intimacy  of  his  private  life,  does  it  not  seem 
as  if  he  made  himself  known  to  us  ?  In  ancient 
times  people  had  a  natural  pride  in  hanging  on  the 
walls  of  their  dwellings  their  trophies  of  victory, 
and  the  arms  of  their  ancestors,  in  such  a  way  that 
they  could  not  but  see  these  great  examples ;  they 
lived  in  the  midst  of  them.  Victor  Hugo  has  scat¬ 
tered  about  his  house  those  maxims  which  he  has 
epitomised  from  the  experience  and  tri.ils  of  his 
life. 

“  On  entering  llauteville  House  one  is  immediate¬ 
ly  struck  by  the  arrangement  of  the  vestibule. 
Immediately  before  you  is  a  sort  of  edifice,  sup¬ 
ported  on  an  oak  pillar  in  the  purest  Renaissance, 
forming  as  it  were  an  inner  porch,  the  lintel  pre¬ 
senting  in  deep  bas-relief  the  principal  dramatic 
situations  in  Noire  Dame  de  Paris,  with  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  in  antique  letters,  vicxou  iiUGO,  nostue  dame 
DE  PARIS.  This  frontispiece,  as  it  were,  presents  a 
deep  effect :  it  appears  as  if  the  romantic  family 
created  by  the  poet  welcomes  you  into  his  house, 
and  that  one  cannot  enter  the  abode  of  Victor 
Hugo  except  through  the  gateway  of  his  first  work. 
The  bas-relief  is  bordered  by  a  glass  window  with 
panes  of  bossed  glass,  like  those  one  sees  in  the  cot¬ 
tages  of  the  Black  Forest  To  the  right  and  left 

•  In  Onemsey,  fonnerly,  the  farm-hoiues  and  cnttBires  were  full 
of  old  Umily  cheeta  in  Oueniaey  oak,  elaborately  or  rudely  carved, 
ai  the  case  miftht  be.  They  have  been  mostly  bouitlit  uj)  now  by 
local  orclucolosists  and  lovers  of  art.  Victor  Hugo  possesses  some 
of  the  best  specimens. 


are  framed  in  the  sculptured  oak  two  bronze  medal¬ 
lions  by  David,  of  Victor  Hugo  and  his  second 
daughter.  The  softened  light  which  streams  through 
the  small  casement  is  lost  in  a  claire-ohscure  such  as 
Rembrandt  would  have  loved,  and  adds  to  the  tjuiet 
solemnity  of  the  entrance.” 

On  the  right  is  a  door  leading  to  the  billiard-room, 
now  shut  up  temporarily.  Over  it,  under  the  figure 
of  the  Virgin,  is  inscribed  a VE,  a  hospitable  greet¬ 
ing.  In  front,  though  the  half-gloom,  one  perceives 
a  monuuicntal  door  which  leads  to  the  dining-room. 
In  the  midst  of  its  elaborate  sculpture,  on  scrolls, 
are  the  following  religious  and  philosophical 
maxims :  — 

AIME  ET  CROIS  :  MANGE,  MAKCIIE,  PHIE. 

After  the  obscurity  of  the  vestibule,  the  dining-room, 
with  its  two  large  windows  opening  on  the  garden, 
and  mosaic  glittering  walls,  appears  light  and 
attractive,  the  sides  of  the  room  being  almost  entire¬ 
ly  covered  with  handsome  mosaic  Dutch  tiles,  in 
violet  and  blue  on  white  ground,  representing 
flowers  and  plants  in  vases,  with  figures  of  cats, 
dogs,  &c.  Exactly  opposite  the  fireplace  is  an 
antique  mirror,  surmounted  with  the  figure  of  a 
child  sleeping,  in  copper.  On  the  ceiling  is  rich 
Gobelins  tapestry  with  oak  framing,  whilst  along 
two  sides  of  the  room  are  solid  oak  wainscoting,  and 
massive  scats,  or  rather  stalls,  such  as  are  met  with 
in  the  old  monastic  refectories.  On  the  panelling 
i  are  three  characteristic  Dutch  paintings,  with  the 
titles  of  their  subjects  rudely  scored  over  them :  — 

LA  FIN  DIT  SEIGNEUR. 

LA  FIN  DU  rllESTRE. 

LA  KIN  DU  SOLDAT. 

—  alluding  to  the  time  when  aristocrats,  priests,  and 
.soldiers,  shall  cease  to  exist,  and  liberty  and  equali¬ 
ty  reign.  Under  the  window-seats  are  the  following 
maxims  of  simple  hygiene :  — 

LEVER  A  SIX,  DINER  A  DIX. 

SOUFER  A  SIX,  OOUCIIER  A  DIX, 

FAIT  VIVRE  l’iIOMME  DIX  F018  DIX. 

POST  COENAM  STABIS 

SEU  PASSES  IflLIlE  ME.VUIS.  A’ALE. 

Over  one  window  in  gilt  letters  appears  homo,  over 
the  other  deus,  whilst  on  the  cornice  between  the 
two  is  POPUH  S. 

The  large  chimney-piece,  as  is  the  case  in  all  the 
other  apartments  of  the  house,  is  the  chief  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  room.  In  this  case,  it  is  entirely 
formed  of  Dutch  tiles,  each  representing  some  scrip¬ 
ture  scene,  or  illustrative  of  some  proverb,  arranged 
so  as  to  form  two  gigantic  H’s,  one  within  another, 
in  fact,  the  monogram  of  Hauteville  House.  In  the 
recess  above  the  cross  of  the  H  are  two  fantastic 
china  figures  of  elephants,  and  the  whole  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  the  figure,  in  porcelain-ware,  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  on  a  bracket,  with  inscription:  — 

NOTRE  DAME  DE  IION  SECOURS.  1756. 

—  whilst  on  the  massive  oak  cornice  on  either  side 
is  cut  in  the  wood  the  following  quotation  from  the 
Chansons  dcs  rues  el  des  hois :  — 

LE  PEUPLE  EST  PETIT,  .MAIS  IL  SERA  GRAND,  DANS 
TES  BRAS  SACRfis,  O  Mi:UE  FECONDE  !  O  LIBERTE 
SAINTE  AU  PAR  CONQUERANT,  TU  PORTE8  l’eNFANT 
QUI  PORTE  LE  MONDE. 

On  the  border  of  the  ceiling,  again,  opposite  is 

TU  QUI  TRAX8I8  PER  DO.MOS  PERITURAS  SIS  MEMOR 
DOMES  .ETERN.E  ! 
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ficial  gems,  whilst  in  front  is  a  delicately  worked 
screen  framed  in  glass,  in  which  a  small  Cupidon  is 
said  to  have  been  worked  Madame  Pompadour 
herself,  whilst  the  main  design  was  completed  by 
her  ladies. 

A  handsome  Japanese  brazier  stands  by  this,  pre¬ 
sented  by  Alexandre  Dumas,  and  a  table  inlaid  with 
ivory,  once  the  property  of  Charles  II.,  with  suitable 
chairs,  couches,  chaises-Iongues,  &c.,  complete  the 
furniture  of  this  salon,  whose  windows  open  on  to  a 
broad  balcony  with  wooden  railings.  The  shutters 
are  all  painted  in  bright  colors,  in  imitation  of  Chi¬ 
nese  paintings.  In  the  salon  bleu  are  more  white  jet 
tapestrv  and  Chinese  screens,  and  a  table  inlaid 
with  wliite  metal,  temp.  Renaissance,  which  former¬ 
ly  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  canopy 
over  the  chimney-piece  is  hung  with  blue  drapery, 
the  pillars  that  support  it  and  its  accessories  formcr- 
\y  being  the  head-pie(,‘e  of  a  state-bedstead  of  Francis 
I.  The  most  interesting,  however,  of  all  the  curiosi¬ 
ties  in  these  apartments  is  a  small  octagonal  writing- 
table;  on  four  sides  of  the  octagon  are  four  ink- 
stands  and  pens,  underneath  each  inkst.and  is  a 
small  drawer,  and  a  name  is  inlaid  round  each 
inkstand.  The  four  names  are,  —  Lam.viitixk, 
Geoiigks  S.axd,  a.  Dgmas,  Vhjtok  IIi  go.  In 
the  drawer  under  each  inkstand  is  an  autograjih  of 
the  author ;  these  inkstands  (most  of  them  of  the 
plainest  description)  and  pens  being  originally  the 
property  of  each  author.  I  subjoin  copies  of  the 
autographs. 

CiikRK  Mai>amk  :  J’ai  cherchc  dc])uis  deux  jours 
un  encrier  qui  lie  lu’eiit  pas  ete  donne  par  quelquc  trop 
chdre  personae,  ct  je  n’ai  rien  trouve  qu’un  affreux  petit 
morceau  do  hois  qui  me  sert  en  voyage.  .Je  le  trouve  si 
laid  que  j’y  joins  un  petit  liriiiuct  de  poche,  guerc  plus 
beau,  inais  qui  me  sert  habituellemcnt,  et  eoinme  e’est  lii 
ee  que  vous  voulez,  an  moins  votre  veracite  est  hicn  a 
cofivert. 

.T’ai  dte  hien  heureuso  dc  vous  voir  ct  dc  pouvoir,  ii 
ircsent,  vous  dire  a  vous-meme  que  je  vous  airne.  Soye/, 
’interpretc  de  mu  gratitude  et  de  mon  devoiiment  aupri-s 
de  votre  illustre  compagnun. 

Gkorues  San'I). 

a  lladame  Victor  Ilogo, 
nautvville  Uouse,  Guernsey. 

Offert  par  Lamartine  au  maiti-c  dc  la  plume. 

Lamartine. 

Jo  certitie  que  ceci  est  I’encricr  avee  leqiiel  j’ai  ecrit 
mes  qiiinzc  ou  vingt  derniers  volumes. 

Alexandre  Dumas. 

Paris,  10  Avril,  1800. 

,Te  n’ai  point  choisi  cet  enerier;  le  hasard  I’a  mis  sous 
ma  main,  ct  le  m’en  suis  .servi  {lendnnt  plusicurs  mois  ; 
puis<|u’on  me  le  demonde  pour  une  bonne  miivre,  je  le 
donne  volontiers. 

Victor  Hugo. 

lUuteville  House,  Juin,  1860. 

Talking  of  inkstands,  there  is  an  anecdote  of  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo,  showing  how  much  ink  it  takes  to  write 
a  novel  such  as  Notre  Dame  Je  PnrigJ*  Victor 
Hugo  commenced  this  romance  on  the  morning  of 
the  27th  July,  1830;  interrupted  by  the  insurrec¬ 
tion,  the  book  was  not  finished  until  14  th  January, 
1831 ;  the  bottle  of  ink  which  M.  Victor  Hugo 
had  Ixiught  the  first  day  he  began  to  write  was  fin¬ 
ished  also,  and  on  the  last  line  the  last  drop  of  ink 
was  expended.  So  that  at  one  moment  he  felt  in¬ 
clined  to  entitle  his  novel,  Ce  qu'ily  a  Jana  une 
houte'dle  Wencre.  Mentioning  this  some  years  after 


*  Victor  Hugo,  raconti  par  un  timoin  de  ea  vie.  Paris,  1663. 
This  “  Umoiu  de  sa  vie,”  was  the  late  Madame  Victor  Hugo. 
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to  M.  Alphonse  Karr,  the  latter  author  obtain^  his 
permission  to  publish  under  that  title  a  collection  of 
several  novels. 

The  windows  of  the  salon  bleu  open  into  a  conser¬ 
vatory,  where  Muscatel  and  Hamburg  grapes  cluster 
with  contrasted  colors ;  this  is  usetl  as  a  smoking- 
room.  A  small  aviary  with  a  fountain  occupies  one 
comer. 

The  gallery  on  the  second  lloor  is  entered  through 
a  door  with  two  leaves  in  chiselled  cedar  with^  gilt 
emblazonry,  a  chef  d’ojuvre  discovered  by  Victor 
Hugo.  This  gallery  bears  the  name  of  the  oak  gal¬ 
lery,  and  is  fitted  as  a  state  bedroom.  Six  windows 
distribute  the  light  over  a  perfect  forest  of  sculptured 
oak.  It  is  a  ipiestion  before  which  curiosity  of  this 
museum  we  should  first  stop.  We  look  again  and 
again,  and  when  we  think  that  we  have  seen  every¬ 
thing,  we  perceive  that  innumerable  details  have 
been  omitted.  The  gallery  is  partially  divided  by 
an  open  screen,  the  doorway  through  which  is  Hanked 
by  two  quaint  and  twisted  columns,  i-ound  which  a 
vine  with  grapes  is  carved  and  gilt :  on  one  column 
the  ground  is  red,  on  the  other  it  is  black ;  on  the 
pedestal  of  the  first  is  inscribed  l.ktitia,  on  the 
other,  TUIST1TI.V. 

Nearly  opposite  the  door  is  a  massive  table  with 
three  chairs  round  it,  anti(]ue,  and  covered  with  leath¬ 
er  ;  on  the  respective  backs  of  them,  in  brass  nails, 
are  the  words  p.ateu,  matf.u,  fii.ius. 

“  The  low,  wide,  chimney-piece  is  enshrined  in 
the  most  delicate  cabinet-work.  Over  the  mantel¬ 
shelf  is  a  ‘  sacrifice  of  Abraham,’  with  tiny  figures, 
most  exquisitely  worked  in  relief,  framed  in  oak 
carving.  Four  caryatides  support  a  charming  pedi¬ 
ment,  on  which  are  represented  sylvan  dryads, 
crowned  with  fruit  and  flowers,  the  bodies  of  these 
caryatides  terminating  in  arabesque  decorations. 

“  We  must  give  up  the  task  of  further  describing 
the  myriads  of  biblical,  pagan,  and  other  figures, 
where  art  unites  in  picturesque  confusion  the  gro¬ 
tesque  with  the  classical,  the  clown  with  the  dryad, 
beneath  the  patriarchal  blessing  of  Abraham.” 

The  cumbrous  bedstead,  never  yet  occupied,* 
stands  at  the  other  end  of  the  oak  gallery,  opposite 
to  the  fireplace,  with  its  head  to  the  wall  and  the 
foot  turned  towards  the  centre  of  the  room.  The 
canopy  is  supported  by  four  solid  pillars,  with  oak 
cornice  in  panel  work  of  the  Renaissance  period,  and 
red  cloth  vandyked  hangings.  The  head  of  the  bed 
is  elaborately  sculptured,  surmounted  by  au  ebony 
cdestal  on  which  stands  a  small  ivory  Jeath’s  lieaJ,\ 
eneath,  the  inscription, 

NO.X,  MORS,  LUX. 

The  frame  and  foot  of  the  bedstead  is  in  bas-relief, 
with  quaint  oak  sculpturing  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

With  its  tapestried  coverlet  and  embroidered  cur¬ 
tains,  this  structure  irresistibly  recalls  to  mind  the 
state  couch  in  some  feudal  castle. 

In  front  of  the  two  entwined  pillars  which  divide 
the  g.nllery  stands  a  magnificent  standard  candela¬ 
bra,  with  branches  of  forty  lights.  It  was  modelled 
entirely  from  the  drawings  designed  by  Victor  Hugo 
himself. 

“  This  colossal  chandelier,  spreading  out  like  a 
tiara,  bears  on  its  summit  a  cluster  of  branches,  on 
which  the  wax-lights  shine  like  flowers  of  light” 

*  If  Garitmkii  shouUl  accept  the  invitation  of  Victor  Huffo  and 
visit  llauteville  House,  he  is  to  be  insuiled  in  this  state  beilcham* 
ber,  and  occupy  the  b^.  Let  us  hope  lie  may  enjoy  lt->it  is  the 
beau -ideal  of  a  hauntetl  room. 

t  The  right  profile  of  this  **  t&te  de  roort  represents  a  skull, 
wliilst  from  the  left  it  apiiears  as  the  human  face  divine.  . 
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The  room  is  hung  with  some  valuable  tapestries 
representing  the  history  of  Joseph  and  the  Virgin 
Mary.  There  are  several  ancient  chests,  cabinets, 
and  in  one  corner  near  the  windows  is  an  ecclesias¬ 
tical  stall  in  which  the  daughters  of  Louis  XV.  used 
to  sit  when  attending  mass ;  over  it  hangs  an  an- 
ti(me  brass  pendent  chandelier. 

More  inscriptions  are  to  be  found  on  the  walls  *, 
for  instance :  — 

LES  niEl:X  SOXT  AIW  VAIS«irKLKS,  tATON  KESTE 
AUX  VAIXCtS. 

—  besides  the  maxims  — 

GLOBIA  VICTIH.  —  V.E  SEMINI. 

—  again:  — 

i/eSCRIT  SOUFil.E  Ot  II,  VEIT. 
l’hoXSEI  U  V.V  ofc  II.  DOIT. 

—  and  lastly,  under  a  time-piece,  which  accompanies 
the  striking  of  the  hour  with  gay  chimes,  these  two 
verses  of  Victor  Hugo :  — 

TOUTK8  LAISSENT  I,KUU  TRACE  AU  COItl'S  COMME  ,\ 
l’K.SI'RIT,  - 

TOUTE8  III.ESSKXT,  RELAS  ! - I.A  PERXIERE  Ol  fclllT. 

Opposite  the  oak  gallery  is  the  library,  and  other 
smaller  room.s  occupied  by  the  members  of  the  fami¬ 
ly  ;  as  beneath,  opposite  to  the  salons  rouge  and 
bleu  are  also  a  smaller  salon,  and  the  suite  of  apart¬ 
ments  occupied  by  the  late  Madame  Victor  Hugo. 
Meantime  the  reader  will  be  asking,  where  are  the 
actual  chambers  occupied  by  the  poet  and  author 
himself?  Where  is  his  own  particular  sanctum? 
M.  I.ecanu  must  be  quoted  again. 

“  Isolated  by  their  {xisition  in  the  middle  of  the 
sea,  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Guernsey  are 
connected  with  the  sea  either  as  sailors,  or  in  their 
relation  to  the  commerce  beyond  its  waters.  Be¬ 
sides,  all  eyes  are  constantly  fi.xed  on  the  uncertain 
route  by  which  they  expect  news  from  their  mother- 
country  and  absent  friends ;  perhaps  it  may  be  a 
friend  himself  who  is  expected.  This  explains  why 
each  house  possesses  its  indispensable  signal-mast 
and  “  Lool-oi/t,”  which  name  expresses  better  its 
use  than  the  Italian  term  Belvedere.  As  soon  as  a 
vessel  ap|iears,  as  soon  as  a  vessel  puts  otf,  it  is  sig¬ 
nalled  by  the  harbor-llags,  and  instantly  the  signab, 
repeated  from  house  to  house,  announce  to  the  whole 
island  the  departure  or  arrival.  * 

“  Hautevillc  House  has  its  signal-mast  and  “  look¬ 
out”  as  well.  Victor  Hugo  has  chosen  for  his 
chamber  the  “  look-out”  I  was  about  to  say  the  attic, 
a  small  glass  chamber,  open  to  every  view  ;  although 
narrow  to  the  boily,  boundless  for  the  soul,  contain¬ 
ing  everything  in  the  smallest  space  possible,  like  a 
ship  cabin,  —  a  small  table  with  pen,  ink,  and  piqier, 
an  iron  bedstead  as  narrow  and  hard  as  the  bed  of 
a  soldier.” 

Thus  far  M.  Lecanu’s  short  notice.,  to  which  must 
be  added  some  more  particulars  of  the  most  nterest- 
ing  jmrtion  of  Hauteville  Ho'A«'e. 

I^uteville  House  is  worthy  of  more  than  a  ;ur- 
sory  examination  as  a  mere  mus.;um  oi  art,  y  at  hew 
li!e!ess  and  dissatisfying  would  it  be  witr.ou  i  liv 
ing  genius,  as  it  were,  to  animate  it.  l.A;t  ui'  ap¬ 
proach  nearer  to  the  more,  jirivate  chamber  of  this 


*  PracUcally  upeakinn.  the  linnal-miists  ot  the  privste  houses  arc 
nuly  used  on  hiiih-tlays  and  holidays  Fur  festive  ftain  |  and  the  only 
excitement  Is  about  the  arrival  of  the  mall-steamer.  This  Is  sIr- 
nalled  from  CasUe  Comet  ami  Fort  (leoriie  -,  the  siimal-mast  of  the 
latter,  being  on  nearly  the  highest  jadut,  can  be  seen  from  nearly 
every  part  of  tlie  island. 


genius,  who  lives  almost  entirely  in  the  very  atUc, 
which  forms  an  eyrie  far  above  the  petty  interrup¬ 
tions  and  noises  of  the  lower  world,  and  where  noth¬ 
ing  seems  possible  to  arrest  the  soaring  flight  of  the 
grandest  genius. 

Here  on  the  lofty  balconies  Victor  Hugo  may  be 
seen,  especially  at  earliest  dawn,  enjoying  the  keen 
sea  breezes  in  his  favorite  red  Garibaldi  costume, 
and  ever  admiring  tbe  changing  hues  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  landscape  ;  for  from  here  can  be  seen  the  open 
channel,  seldom  at  rest,  the  terrible  “  Casnuets,” 
with  their  triple  lighthouses,  the  precipitous  Ortach 
rock,  then  Alderney,  and  the  distant  coast  of  France 
from  Cape  la  Hogue  to  C^outances;  to  the  south 
Jersey,  whilst  nearer  in  front  are  the  broken  cliffs 
of  Sark,  and  the  detached  islets  of  Herm  and  Jethou, 
whilst  innumerable  cruel  reefs  of  rock  run  in  many 
directions,  showing  the  dilbcalty'  of  the  navigation. 
Underneath  is  tbe  busy  harbor,  with  noble  quays, 
breakwaters,  and  lighthouse,  and  the  massive  re¬ 
mains  of  Castle  Cornet ;  adjoining  are  the  narrow 
though  picturesiiue  streets  of  St.  Peter  Port.  On 
one  side  only  is  the  view  shut  out  by  the  escarped 
cliffs  of  Havelet,  topped  with  the  smooth  outworks 
of  Fort  George;  in  the  other  direction  beyond  the 
town  the  eye  is  carried  across  the  flat  fields  of  Vale 
and  the  s.-md-blown  common  of  L’Ancresse  to  the 
open  sea  horizon. 

The  contrast  on  entering  the  small  attic  chambers 
is  striking,  —  without,  the  open  and  unrestrained 
expanse ;  within,  restricted  space,  low  walls  and 
roof.  Pull  that  handle  in  the  wall !  it  discloses  a 
washing  apparatus  similar  to  that  in  a  mliLhipman’s 
chest,  everything  miniature  except  the  books,  and 
here  and  there  and  everywhere  are  books,  volumes, 
folios,  octos,  pamphlets,  proof-sheets,  &c.  In  the 
glass  house,  that  projects  from  the  north  attic,  is  a 
small  wooden  desk,  with  paper  and  ink ;  here  the 
author  composes  and  writes  standing.  Here  too 
from  below  have  I  watched  his  lamp  burning  night 
after  night  like  a  very  Pharos  of  literature !  hearing 
testimony  to  the  ceaseless  application,  study,  and 
labor  which  combine  to  produce  such  works  as  Les 
Mist'rahles  and  Notre  Dame  de  Paris.  Not  far  off’,  a 
lithographed  fac-simile  of  an  original  drawing,  by 
Victor  Hugo,  forms  a  striking  subject;  a  sad,  al¬ 
though  hideously  touching  spectacle  !  Thrown  out 
from  a  dark  background  by  a  powerful  effect  of 
chiaroscuro,  there  appears  in  deep  relief,  the  dead 
body  of  a  man  hanging .'  !  a  characteristic  type  of 
the  living  protest  against  death  on  the  scaffold,  held, 
unflinchingly,  by  the  author  of  Dernier  jour  d’un 
Condamnt '  and  Claude  Gueu.c.* 

But  there  is  yet  another  sentiment  involved  in 
this  picture,  explained  by  two  words  below,  a  sim¬ 
ple  name,  vulgar  to  English  ears,  yet  representing 
a  marty  r  to  the  cause  of  liberty  in  the  history  of 
American  slavery;  for  it  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  colored  abolitionist  John  Brown,  who  was  hung 
for  his  share  in  the  fight  at  Harper’s  Ferry  on  the 
11th  of  December,  1859,  —  over  nine  years  since. 


*  M.  Hugo  first  saw  an  execution  at  tbe  Plice  de  Gr^re,  in  1825. 
I'Ms  ss  excited  his  strong  feelings  against  capiu!  p’lnlsbmcnt  that.. 
1329,  npi>e:ire<l  \\\i  hy 

ludr  Gufux  in  184i.  In  1839.  by  M.  Hu;ro*s  intercessuot  witli 
Louis  PhilipiM*,  the  life  of  M.  Barbas  was  savetl  from  the  guillotine. 
In  1843,  in  the  Constitutional  Assembly  at  Paris,  he  spoke  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  ^  Jf.  vote  Vaboiition  pure,  simple,  ft  dfjtnitivty  de  la 
print  tie  mart,'*  lii  1854,  he  appealed  to  the  people  of  Guernsey 
and  to  the  Home  Secretar>',  then  Lonl  Palmerston,  to  save  the  life 
of  a  condemned  man,  one  Tapoer,  without  success.  Since  then  he 
hAs  also,  on  several  occasioos,  advocated  hU  sincere  opinions  on  the 
subject  to  tTie  Belgians,  the  Itepubllc  of  Geneva,  Icc.  ~  Vide  Victor 
Hugo  racoHti  par  Mfi  temoin  df  savie. 
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la  a  most  eloquent  letter  addressed  to  the  United 
States,  on  the  2d  December,  1859,  adjuring  them  to 
save  John  Brown,  he  stigmatizes  the  contemplated 
execution  as  worse  than  the  murder  of  Abel  by 
Cain.  “C’est  Washington  tuant  Spartacus.” 

I..ecanu  gives  an  interesting  account  of  Victor 
Hugo  as  an  artist  with  his  pencil.  Here  it  is :  “  He 
calls  for  paper,  pens,  ink ;  —  the  rooms  up-stairs 
arc  searched,  ransacked  ;  at  last,  afcer  a  (quarter  of 
an  hour,  a  dried-up  inkstand,  a  deeply-split  pen,  and 
a  rough  piece  of  pa[>er  are  produced,  having  been 
hunted  out  with  great  difficulty  from  some  corner 
or  other.  For  it  must  be  known  that  the  want  most 
felt  at  Hauteville  House  is  the  scarcity  of  writing- 
materials.  The  paper,  pen,  and  ink  being  placed 
on  the  table,  Victor  Hugo  sits  down,  and,  without 
any  preliminary  sketch,  or  any  apparent  plan,  be¬ 
gins  to  draw  with  extraordinary  precision,  not  the 
outline  of  the  whole,  but  some  detail  in  the  land- 
scapie.  He  will  begin  his  forest  scene  by  drawing 
the  branch  of  a  tree,  his  town  by  a  gable,  and  the 
gable  by  a  weathercock.  By  degrees,  the  whole 
composition  will  spring  from  the  blankness  of  the 
paper,  wiih  tlic  precision  and  distinctness  of  a  photo¬ 
graphic  negative  submitted  to  the  solution  which  de- 
velopes  it ;  this  done,  he  asks  for  a  cup,  and  finishes 
off  his  drawing  with  a  wash  of  black  coffee-dregs. 
The  result  is  a  drawing  for  which  one  Is  not  pre- 

fiared  ;  powerful,  —  often  strange,  —  always  pecu- 
iar,  and  which  reminds  one  of  the  etchings  of  Rem¬ 
brandt  and  Piranesi.” 

Of  the  garden  there  is  nothing  particularly  no¬ 
ticeable  that  would  render  it  peculiar  to  the  general 
observer.  In  extent,  about  half  an  acre  ;  about  two  ; 
thirds  are  under  cultivation,  —  fruits  and  flowers 
mixed  indiscriminately  ;  whilst  the  third  part,  near¬ 
est  the  house.  Is  laid  out  as  a  grass-plot,  —  a  tranquil 
basin  with  water  in  the  centre,  and  some  handsome 
Mexican  aloes  on  either  side ;  whilst  near  is  an  ele¬ 
gant  terra-cotta  vase  on  a  pedestal,  with  yet  another 
inscription,  viz.  — 

Oi’  EST  l’eSPOIR,  I,.V  EST  I,*  I’AIX. 

—  now  overgrown  with  creejiers  of  ivy  and  honey¬ 
suckle.  Behind,  again,  is  a  trelllsed  alcove,  cov¬ 
ered  with  well-trained  trees;  whilst  arbutus,  and 
ilex-trees,  tree-like  fuchsias,  gigantic  geraniums  and 
veronicas  flourish  lu.xurlantly.  Over  against  a  stone 
seat,  on  the  wall  over  which  droop  the  branches  of 
a  swc‘et-scented  aloysia,  half  hidden  under  mo$s  and 
ivy,  is  the  last  inscription  to  be  recorded ;  it  is 
this,  — 

IMMEX8ITE,  DIT  i/eTKE  ; 

ETEUMTE,  DIT  e’aME. 


THE  MAN  WITH  TWO  MEMORIES. 

The  curious,  though  by  no  means  unexampled 
case  of  George  Nickern,  a  German  of  New  Orleans, 
who,  after  being  all  but  killed  by  a  fall  from  a  plat¬ 
form  some  months  ago,  and  for  many  weeks  entirely 
deprived  of  the  use  of  everj’  sense  as  well  as  of  con- 
■cionsness,  has  recovered  his  health  completely  and 
his  powers  of  mind,  —  his  memory  excepted,  which 
at  present  dates  entirely  from  the  beginning  of  his 
recovery,  and  is  a  complete  blank  as  to  all  and  ev¬ 
ery  one,  —  persons,  words,  things,  —  his  knowledge 
of  which  had  been  acquired  before  the  fall,  cannot 
but  suggest  the  question  what  relation  memory  real¬ 
ly  has  to  the  personal  identity  of  man.  The  lad  to 
whom  we  have  referred  seems  to  have  been  for  a 
month  at  least  in  a  condition  of  complete  detach¬ 


ment  from  the  outer  world,  without  any  power  of 
sight,  or  hearing,  or  speech ;  at  the  end  of  seven 
weeks  he  had  recoveredf  these  senses  and  could  use 
bis  tongue  freely,  but  he  retained  no  glimmer  of  rec¬ 
ollection  of  any  word,  either  of  his  native  German  or 
of  English,  which  he  had  known  before  the  accident, 
and  his  own  mother  and  other  friends  were  to  him 
entirely  new  ac(|aaintance8,  whom  he  had  to  learn 
afresh.  He  had  to  begin  acquiring  the  language  of 
those  around  him  as  if  he  had  been  an  Infant,  and 
his  progress  was  almost  as  slow.  Still,  all  his  facul¬ 
ties  seemed  acute  and  bright,  and,  dating  from  the 
origin  of  his  new  memory,  he  seemed  to  retain  im¬ 
pressions  well.  His  case  is  not  a  unique  one.  It  is 
not  impossible,  if  we  may  judge  by  some  similar 
cases,  that  he  should  suddenly  recover  some  day  the 
whole  of  his  suddenly  extinguished  .stock  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  There  is  an  ohl  case  commonly  cited  in 
works  on  Psychology,  of  a  student  of  Philadelphia, 
who.se  memory  was  suddenly  annihilated  by  a  fever. 
He  began  painfully  learning  everything  afresh,  and 
bad  got  as  far  as  Latin,  and  just  mastered  the  Latin 
grammar,  when  his  whole  stock  of  previous  knowl¬ 
edge  returned  as  suddenly  as  it  left  him.  Nay,  it  is 
even  quite  jiossible  that  this  New  Orleans  lad  might, 
if  he  had  a  fever,  or  a  fresh  fall,  or  any  new  distur¬ 
bance  of  the  brain,  recover  his  old  memory,  and 
lose  his  new  one,  i.  e.  recover  the  recollection  of  all 
that  he  knew  before  the  accident,  and  lose  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  all  that  he  has  acquired  since.  Ca.ses  are  on 
record  of  this  sort  of  alternating  memory,  due  to 
some  fever,  the  first  attack  of  which  modified  seri¬ 
ously,  we  suppose,  the  condition  of  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem,  and  the  second  attack  of  which  reinduced  the 
old  condition  of  the  brain,  obliterating  completely 
the  later  phrase. 

It  is  quite  conceivable,  then,  that  George  Nickern 
may  some  day  suddenly  recover  the  memory  of  the 
first  twenty  years  of  his  life,  and  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  lose  that  of  the  interval  between  the  end  of 
his  twentieth  year  and  the  date  at  which  this  sec¬ 
ond  solution  of  continuity  might  take  place.  These 
curious  phenomena  suggest  very  forcibly  the  ques¬ 
tion,  what  relation  memory  has  to  the  personal  life 
of  men.  They  force  upon  us  the  impression  that, 
though  Plato’s  notion  of  the  pre-existence  of  the 
soul  (luring  one  or  perhaps  more  than  one  all  but 
utterly  forgotten  terms  of  life  and  experience,  the 
faint  shadows  of  which  sometimes  Hit  obscurely  be¬ 
fore  the  startled  mind,  may  be,  and  probably  is,  a 
mere  dream,  —  yet  there  is,  at  le.ist,  no  sort  of  im¬ 
possibility,  no  sort  of  contradiction  to  the  ascertained 
possibilities  of  life,  in  the  conception.  George  Nick¬ 
ern  is  a  living  example  of  a  man  who  has  pre¬ 
existed  for  twenty  years  on  this  earth  before  his 
own  memory  can  authenticate  for  him  any  one  act 
of  his  life.  In  his  case  we  happen  to  have  plenty  of 
witnesses  of  what  he  was  and  what  he  did,  before  his 
new  term  of  life  began;  and  we  only  wish,  by  the 
way,  that  the  New  Orleans  physicians  would  pub¬ 
lish  an  accurate  and  authentic  account  of  all  the 
discontinuities  and  continuities  between  his  pre¬ 
existent  life  and  character  and  his  present  life  and 
chai-acter.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  that  he  has 
to  begin  learning  everything  afresh.  We  want  to 
know  whether  his  character  is  materially  changed, 
and  in  what  direction,  —  whether,  having  been,  for 
instance,  cautious  or  rash,  he  is  now  the  same,  or  of 
an  opposite  direction,  —  whether,  having  been  kind 
or  inconsiderate,  be  has  altered  or  not  in  that  re¬ 
spect,  —  whether  liis  moral  and  religious  nature 
shows  any  sort  of  close  analogy  to  what  it  was  be- 
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fore,  or  any  very  marked  contrast,  —  whether,  hav¬ 
ing  been  selfish,  for  instance,  he  has  become  disin¬ 
terested,  or  having  been  disinterested,  he  has  be¬ 
come  selfish,  —  whether  his  tastes  are  materially 
altered  or  not  by  the  great  severance  of  the  thread 
of  his  recollection ;  in  a  word,  in  what  respects  he 
reminds  those  who  knew  him  of  what  he  was  be¬ 
fore  the  accident,  and  in  what  respects,  besides  his 
memory,  he  is  changed. 

The  New  Orleans  physicians  ought  to  carefully 
investigate  and  record  these  things,  as  it  will  be  ob¬ 
vious  to  every  one  that  they  are  of  the  highest  psy¬ 
chological  interest.  But  to  return  to  the  reflections 
which  his  case  suggests,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
what  has  hf^pened,  in  consequence  of  a  special 
event  in  his  case,  might  have  happened  in  the  ease  of 
every  man,  supposing  that  all  our  iuin<ls  had  ha<l  a 
previous  existence,  and  that  the  embodiment  of  them 
in  our  present  organizations,  which  becomes  complete 
at  birth,  had  a  universal  tendency  to  snap  the  chain 
of  memory,  just  as  George  Nickern’s  memory  has 
been  snapped  by  his  fall.  Of  course  this  is  quite 
unfounded  hypothesis.  But  it  is  at  least  a  ]>ossible 
hypothesis.  If  one  man  can  lend  two  lives  without 
any  ray  of  recollection  of  his  first  life  entering  into 
his  second  life,  we  may  all  do  so,  if  there  were  any 
general  cause  operating  on  all  of  us,  at  all  similar  to 
the  special  cause  which  we  see  op<;rating  on  him 
now.  Nay,  in  some  sense,  we  <h>  all  lead  two  lives, 
of  one  of  which  we  have  no  record  or  memory,  and 
of  the  other  of  which  we  have,  —  the  life  of  sleep 
and  the  life  of  waking.  The  life  of  sleep  —  which 
Jouflroy  has  very  ably  shown  to  be  in  all  probabili¬ 
ty  one  of  continuous  intellectual  activity,  one  of 
continuous  dream,  though  nine  tenths  of  what  we 
dream  we  immediately  and  utterly  forget  —  is,  as 
far  as  we  know,  not  one  of  any  coherence,  still  less 
of  progress,  but  of  utterly  incoherent  imagery,  in 
which  we  accumulate  no  experience,  have  no  com- 
!  munion  with  any  reality  outside  ourselves,  and  are 
incapable  even  of  self-knowledge  or  self-study.  But 
not  the  less  is  it  a  life,  though  it  be  a  mere  kaleido¬ 
scope  of  immediately  forgotten  pictures,  and  a  life 
which,  though  under  very  different  conditions,  is  our 
own  life,  and  no  one  else’s.  Well,  if  everybody 
lives  two  lives,  one  of  which  is  usually  bound  togeth¬ 
er  by  a  chain  of  more  or  less  continuous  memory 
and  recollection,  and  one  not,  —  and  if  now  and 
then  we  find  an  individual  living  two  lives,  both  of 
which  are  coherent  in  themselves,  though  they  are, 
as  regards  memory,  mutually'  exclusive,  —  it  seems 
quite  certain  that  the  personal  self,  the  “  I,”  is  some¬ 
thing  absolutely  independent  of  memory,  something 
which  might  become  as  independent  of  memory  as 
Plato  suggested  when  he  supposed  that  esich  individ¬ 
ual  soul  was  subjected  to  a  whole  series  of  lives,  all 
of  them  separate  wholes  without  conscious  reference 
to  each  other,  yet  all  of  them  united  by  some  conti¬ 
nuity  of  will  and  character  which  makes  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  one  supplementary  to  the  discipline  of 
the  other.  Nay,  it  is  even  rjuite  conceivable  that 
the  same  mind  should  be  leading  simultaneously  dif¬ 
ferent  lives  under  different  forms  of  organization  in 
a  number  of  different  worlds;  that  I  may  at  the 
moment  I  write  be,  without  knowing  it,  as  an  inhab¬ 
itant  of  this  planet,  living  a  distinct  life  and  career 
in  Mars  and  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  in  all  of  which 
lives  there  is  a  principle  of  identity,  in  spite  of  the 
different  conditions  under  which  1  live  them. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  in  this  life  we 
are  influenced  by  perceptions,  and  sensations,  and 
even,  odd  as  it  sounds  to  say  so,  by  ideas,  of  which 


we  are  not  conscious.  That  which  is,  by  itself,  in¬ 
visible,  —  too  minute  to  be  visible,  —  yet  clearly 
makes  some  impression  on  our  organs  of  sight,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  said  to  be  seen,  —  for  it  is  only 
an  aggregate  of  magnitudes  too  small  to  be  seen 
which  constitutes  every  magnitude  which  we  do  see. 
And  so,  too,  it  is  certain  that  there  are,  so  to  say, 
subterranean  connections  between  the  links  of  many 
chains  of  association,  which  carry  on  our  mind  from 
one  term  of  conscious  thought  to  another,  without 
resting  even  for  an  instant  on  the  intermediate  link 
which  really  binds  the  two  together,  and  with  int 
giving  us  even  the  chance  of  rememherim/  what  it 
was.  And  if  this  be  so,  —  as  it  certainly  is,  —  there 
is  certainly  nothing  inconceivable  in  the  notion  that 
each  of  us  may  be  living  two  or  three  simultaneous 
lives,  under  different  conditions  in  different  worlds, 
—  though,  of  course,  there  is  not  the  smallest  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  is  so. 

We  have  put  these  somewhat  paradoxical  hypo¬ 
theses  only  to  give  still  more  defipiteness  to  our  view 
that  none  of  them  would  touch  in  the  least  —  nay, 
that  all  of  them  assume  and  presuppose  —  a  real 
personal  identity,  uniting  the  dissevered  and  fragmen¬ 
tary  lives,  which  we  have  shown  or  assumed  to  be 
broken  into  two  or  more  parts  either  by  some  failure 
of  memory  in  time,  or  by  some  cleavage  of  it  into 
parallel  and  uncommunicating  planes.  George 
Nickern  has  already  had  two  lives,  two  distinct 
reaches  of  consciousness,  utterly  exclusive  of  each 
other.  In  what  sens*',  then,  is  he  still  the  same  man 
that  he  was  before  the  accident?  We  should  say 
in  this,  that,  though  no  obligation  incurred,  no 
affection  formed,  no  hope  indulged,  no  fear  enter¬ 
tained,  before  his  accident,  remains  to  him  now  in 
the  form  of  conscious  experience,  yet  his  character 
is  doubtless  still  that  which  his  previous  life,  together 
with  his  recent  sufferings  and  new  experience,  have 
made  it ;  that  even  the  obliterated  experience, 
though  it  does  not  act  consciously  upon  him,  acts 
upon  him  unconsciously  through  the  character  it 
helped  to  form  that  what  he  now  is,  as  a  moral 
being,  depends  in  all  probability  much  more  on  his 
own  acts  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  life,  of 
which  he  can  recollect  nothing,  than  on  the  few  acts 
of  his  second  infancy  which  have  accumulated  only 
during  two  or  three  months. 

His  second  infancy  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  in  any 
way  like  his  first.  The  store  of  experience  by  which 
he  was  guided  before  the  accident  is  gone,  but  the 
character  trained  by  that  ex|>erieuce  remains;  and 
you  might  as  well  say  that  a  blossom  is  independent 
of  the  stages  of  seed,  root,  stalk,  and  leaf,  because  it 
has  no  memory  or  record  of  them,  as  that  George 
Nickern  is  so  because  be  has  lost  the  memory  aj»d 
record  of  them.  No  doubt  his  character  shows 
somewhat  differently  under  its  new  conditions,  as 
all  our  characters  would  show  differently  if  we  had 
suddenly  either  a  vast  accession  or  a  vast  diminu¬ 
tion  of  our  ordinary  resources.  Put  a  man  under 
quite  new  circumstances,  and  he  will  probably  ap¬ 
pear  in  quite  a  new  light ;  but  what  he  is  in  the.se 
new  circumstances  is  not  the  less,  in  some  sense,  the 
resultant  of  what  he  was  in  the  old,  and  of  the  new 
influences  brought  to  bear  on  him.  Supposing,  for 
in.stance,  that  it  were  possible  for  the  whole  of  any 
nation  to  get  up  some  morning  with  a  completely 
blank  memory,  the  wife  not  knowing  the  husband, 
nor  the  husband  the  wife ;  the  mother  her  children, 
nor  the  children  their  mother ;  the  creditor  his  debt¬ 
ors,  or  the  debtors  their  creditor;  in  short,  with 
every  transaction  clean  wiped  out,  except  those  on 
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record,  and  they  for  the  time  utterly  unintelligible, 
because  the  key  to  the  national  language,  as  well  as 
to  all  the  appliances  of  civilization,  would  have  been 
lost,  —  yet  even  then,  we  take  it,  the  characters  of 
men  would  be  so  much  influenced  by  their  unrecol¬ 
lected  and  unconscious  past,  that,  afler  a  very  few 
years  of  imparted  teaching,  we  should  probably  have 
the  same  men  philanthropists  who  were  philanthro¬ 
pists  before,  —  burglars,  or  something  like  it,  who 
were  burglars  before,  —  misers  who  were  misers  be¬ 
fore,  —  selfish  pursuers  of  pleasure  who  were  selfish 
pursuers  of  pleasures  before, — and  so  forth.  Any  re¬ 
turning  citizen  who  bad  not  been  included  in  the 
general  blight  of  memory  would  soon  perceive  how 
the  unremembered  past  was  shooting  anew  in  the 
present,  and  would  probably  make  the  observation 
that  essential  as  memory  is  to  the  business  of  life  and 
its  duties,  the  most  important  influence  of  the  past 
over  the  present  is  one  not  exerted  through  the 
memory,  but  through  the  active  tendencies  of  emo¬ 
tion  and  character,  which  are  unconsciously,  and 
not  consciously,  due  to  past  life.  A  whole  nation  of 
George  Nickerns  would  soon  become  as  different 
from  .each  other  as  they  were  before  their  loss  of 
memory,  anil  in  most  cases  by  diverging  from  each 
other  in  the  siime  directions  as  they  had  diverged 
in  before  they  were  suddenly  reduced  to  the  same 
level  of  experience.  The  old  would  have,  if  not  the 
same  advantages  over  the  young  as  before,  —  or  the 
same  disadvantages,  as  the  case  might  be,  —  still  the 
greater  part  of  tbeir  old  advantages,  —  or  disadvan¬ 
tages  ;  —  the  discipline,  or  want  of  discipline,  would 
be  there,  though  wrapt  up  in  the  shape  of  a  species 
of  taste  or  habit  of  mind,  of  which  they  could  give 
no  account,  —  the  caution,  so  far  as  it  had  been 
worked  up  Into  their  practical  nature,  though,  of 
course,  not  so  far  as  it  was  a  mere  memory  of  pain 
and  failure,  would  remain  ;  the  taste,  so  far  as  It  had 
been  educated  and  cultivated,  would  remain,  though 
it  would  have  lost  the  clew  to  its  own  discrimina¬ 
tions  ;  finally,  the  reverence  of  mind,  the  devotional 
disposition,  would  be  ready  in  the  Christian,  though 
the  grasp  of  the  historical  sources  of  it  would  have 
vanished  away.  The  destruction  of  memory  would 
be  to  some  a  vast  relief,  and  to  others  a  terrible  loss 
of  the  best  happiness  of  life,  but  we  believe  very 
strongly  that  it  would  be  very  far  indeed  from  mak¬ 
ing  “  all  things  new.”  The  old  lives  again  In  the 
new  in  a  way  that  defies  oblivion  to  wipe  it  out. 


NELLY’S  NEW  YEAR. 

BY  llESliX  STRKTTON. 

It  was  not  that  I  was  afraid  of  being  alone,  but 
my  spirits  had  sunk  a  little  below  the  mark  that 
night,  and  there  was  nothing  to  fetch  them  up  again. 
And  it  was  very  lonely.  There  are  not  many  women 
or  girls  would  choose  to  be  the  only  living  creature 
In  a  toll-gate  house  on  a  very  lonesome  road,  with 
the  village  nigh  upon  a  mile  off,  and  no  such  thing 
as  keeping  the  bouse  door  barred  and  locked.  Not 
that  there  was  very  much  driving  along  our  road  af¬ 
ter  nightfall,  but  there  was  always  the  chance  of  a 
traveller  on  horseback  or  in  some  conveyance  want¬ 
ing  the  gate  opened  in  a  hurry ;  so  that  it  would 
not  do  to  put  up  the  shutters  and  fasten  the  door 
when  one’s  spirits  fell  low,  as  one  might  do  In  a 
private  little  cottage  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  public. 

It  was  the  last  night  of  the  old  year,  and  that  was 
ow  it  came  to  pass  I  was  alone.  Father  and  1  had 
een  keeping  the  toll-gates,  —  that  at  Hopwood 


first,  and  now  this  one  on  the  Ludford-road,  —  for 
the  last  three  years  or  more,  while  mother  and  John 
took  care  of  our  little  farm  about  eight  miles  away. 
What  money  father  had  made  he  had  made  at  toll- 
gates  ;  and  when  he  had  lost  it  in  a  very  pleasant 
manner  at  farming,  he  turned  to  toll-gates  again,  and 
again  managed  to  make  a  tolerably  good  thing  of  it ; 
though  times  were  very  different  to  what  they  had 
been  in  his  younger  days,  what  with  coaches,  and 
private  carriages,  and  horsemen,  and  trafHc  along 
the  high  roads,  and  many  a  traveller  in  his  hurry 
flinging  down  a  shilling  and  not  waiting  for  the 
change.  But  still,  while  mother  and  John  barely 
made  their  living  and  paid  the  rent  by  the  farm,  fath¬ 
er  and  I  did  something  more  than  thatlby  the  gate. 

Father  was  gone  to  watch  the  New  Year  in  with 
mother,  ai)d  John,  and  Nelly,  —  Nelly,  you  must 
know,  was  our  youngest  girl,  eight  years  younger  than 
I,  <111(1  she  had  been  to  a  good  national  school,  first  as 
a  scholar  and  then  as  pupil  teacher ;  and  now  she 
was  known  as  Illiss  Burgess,  the  governess  of  the 
school  at  Ludford,  which  was  a  little  over  seven 
miles  away  upon  our  own  road.  For  one  reason 
or  another,  we  had  not  seen  her  since  harvest ;  and 
the  vicar's  lady  had  kept  her  through  Christmas- 
week  to  help  in  the  school  treats,  but  she  hoped 
to  get  home  on  New  Year’s  Eve,  and  father  had 
asked  me  a  score  of  times  should  I  be  timid  at  stay¬ 
ing  in  the  bouse  alone  all  night,  all  of  which  times  I 
answered  with  a  laugh,  “  What  should  a  woman 
seven-and-twenty’  years  old  be  timid  at  ?  ”  But  I 
did  not  laugh  to  myself  some  hours  after  nightfall. 
Our  house,  as  pretty  a  toll-gate  house  as  there  could 
be,  was  full  of  windows,  looking  every  way  of 
course,  and  I  knew  the  light  in  them  must  be  shin¬ 
ing  along  the  road  on  each  side  for  travellers  to  see 
at  a  distance. 

I  felt  as  if  I  was  sitting  In  a  blaze  of  light,  while 
all  about  me  was  deep  darkness  ;  and  though  I  bad 
drawn  the  blinds  down  close,  so  that  not  a  chink  was 
left  for  anybody  to  peep  through,  it  seemed  as  if  our 
house-place, —  with  the  red  fire  burning  brightly  in 
the  chimney  corner,  and  the  white  face  of  the  eight- 
day  clock  which  had  just  been  cleaned  at  the  clock- 
maker’s,  and  the  row  of  pewter  dishes  on  the  shelf 
that  I  had  polished  up  with  my  own  hands,  and 
stuck  bolly-lkrries  among  them,  —  it  seemed  as  if 
they  were  all  lying  open  to  the  night,  without  any 
roof  or  walls  to  hide  them,  and  me  sitting  In  the 
midst  with  my  feet  on  the  fender,  and  a  lighted 
candle  on  the  table  by  iny  side.  Now  and  then  I 
got  up  and  looked  out  on  the  night,  and  saw  the 
gray  sky,  which  was  not  quite  as  dark  as  I  fancied 
it,  hanging  solemnly  over  the  hills  to  the  north,  with 
here  and  there  a  pale  star  shining  amongst  the 
clouds  for  a  minute ;  but  the  trees  along  the  road 
looked  black  and  ghostly,  and  swung  their  dark 
naked  arms  to  and  fro  In  a  way  that  made  me  shud¬ 
der,  and  drop  the  curtain  and  go  back  to  the  fire, 
feeling  as  if  a  thousand  eyes  could  see  me  in  my 
little  spot  of  light  amid  the  darkness. 

It  must  have  been  a  little  past  eleven  o’clock 
when  Matthew  Ileighway  —  a  farmer,  with  a  good 
dairy  farm  of  twenty  .liilvh  cows,  living  at  the  far 
end  of  the  village  —  up  in  his  gig.  Such  a 

voice  h'^  had ;  you  w.:u.<i  not  hear  its  like  if  ten 
thousar.u  n.c.ii  spoke  to  you  in  the  dark ;  so  pleas¬ 
ant,  and  clear,  and  hearty.  It  made  my  heart  leap 
when  I  heard  him  say,  “  Good  night !  ” 

“  Is  it  you,  Mr.  Ileighway  ?  ”  said  I,  as  he  reined 
in  his  brown  mare,  though  he  had  no  toll  to  pay,  for 
he  was  returning  homewards. 
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“  Ay,  Hannah,”  he  replied,  “  but  it  ’a  late  for 
you  to  come  out.  Where  ’a  father  ?  ” 

“  He ’s  gone  home  to  watch  the  New  Year  in,”  I 
aud. 

“  Yon  ’re  not  left  all  by  yourself?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Yes,”  I  answered.  “  Nelly  is  gone  home,  you 
see.” 

He  stopped  a  moment  or  two,  whistling  softly  to 
himself.  The  clouds  had  gathered,  and  drops  of  rain 
were  beginning  to  fall,  but  I  could  have  stood  there 
for  an  hour. 

“  Hannah,”  he  said,  “  you  might  as  well  lock  the 
gate  ;  it ’s  getting  late  on  in  the  night,  and  it ’s  ten 
chances  to  one  that  anybody  else  will  be  coming 
along  to-night  You  are  not  afraid,  are  you  ?  ” 

“  What  should  a  grown  woman  of  seven-and- 
twenty  be  afraid  of  ?  ”  I  cried,  but  I  did  not  laugh. 
The  words  choked  me  a  little,  for  perhaps  Matthew 
Heighway  had  thought  me  younger  than  that. 

“  There ’s  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,”  he  said,  cheer¬ 
ily,  “  but  I  should  be  more  comfortable  if  I  knew  the 
gate  was  locked,  and  saw  you  safe  into  the  house 
before  I  drive  on.  And,  Hannah,  if  anybo<ly  should 
go  by,  it  might  be  best  not  to  speak  to  him.” 

He  waited  until  I  had  locked  the  gate,  and  gone 
into  the  house,  after  wishing  one  another  a  happy 
New  Year.  Somehow  my  spirits  had  risen  up  to 
the  mark  again,  and  I  did  not  feel  the  lonesome  and 
forlorn  creature  I  had  done  before  Matthew  Ileigh- 
way  passed  by.  I  snuffed  the  long  wick  of  the  can¬ 
dle,  and  stirred  up  the  fire,  and  put  the  copper  ket¬ 
tle,  which  shone  like  gold,  upon  the  top  bar,  and 
listened  to  its  singing,  and  to  the  purring  of  the  old 
cat,  till  my  heart  grew  quite  lightsome.  Who  could 
tell  what  good  fortune  was  going  to  happen  to  us  in 
this  New  Year,  which  was  coming  nearer  and 
nearer  every  minute,  as  the  clock  ticked  ?  Per¬ 
haps  Nelly  might  be  married ;  she  was  so  pretty, 
was  Nelly,  and  so  clever,  and  like  a  lady  born.  I 
had  two  patchwork  quilts  finished,  and  if  Nelly  did 
not  care  to  have  them  both  for  her  house,  there 
might  be  another  use  for  them.  It  was  not  impossi¬ 
ble  for  John  to  meet  with  a  wife  in  twelve  months. 
Where  should  we  all  be  next  New  Year’s  Eve  ? 
Then  I  fell  to  fancying  them  all  round  the  fire  at 
home ;  father  in  his  three-cornered  arm-chair,  and 
Nelly  on  the  cricket  at  his  feet,  and  mother  in  the 
chimney-nook,  and  John  by  the  rouTul  table,  read¬ 
ing  maybe,  or  all  talking  together,  and  looking  up  to 
the  clock  to  see  how  the  hour-hand  was  creeping  on 
to  twelve,  just  as  I  was  doing  all  by  myself.  O,  if 
there  could  be  only  some  great,  deep-sounding  bell, 
like  a  cathedral  bell,  rung  somewhere  u]>  in  the  sol¬ 
emn  midnight  sky  amongst  the  clouds,  when  the  Old 
Year  was  Jead ;  a  sound  never  to  be  heard  except 
when  a  year  was  tolled  out  as  gone  from  us  forever ! 
How  we  should  all  be  listening  for  it,  with  our  hearts 
beating  and  our  knees  trembling,  —  the  folks  at 
home,  and  me  in  the  lonely  house.  Anyhow,  they 
would  every  one  think  of  me  at  midnight. 

That  caused  me  to  look  up  at  the  dock  ;  and,  to 
my  amazement,  it  was  on  the  stroke  of  giving  warn¬ 
ing  for  twelve,  and  in  three  more  minutes  the  Old 
Year  would  be  gone.  As  I  was  quite  alone,  what 
was  the  good  of  looking  gay,  and  of  making  ready 
to  welcome  in  the  New  Year  merrily  ?  That  would 
have  been  all  very  well  if  I  had  had  company.  But 
being  alone,  and  bearing  the  clock  ticking  out  the 
Old  Year,  all  of  a  sodden  I  fell  down  on  my  knees, 
and  covered  my  face  with  my  hands,  and  so  waited 
for  it  to  pass  away,  as  if  it  was  some  dear  fnend  who 
was  dying. 


It  was  so  still  that  the  warning  stroke  of  the  clock 
rung  loudly  through  the  house,  and  before  the  sound 
was  quite  gone,  I  heard  the  beat  of  a  horse’s  hoofs, 
and  the  rolling  of  wheels  upon  the  Ludford  road, 
coming  on  fast  and  steadily,  but  with  a  peculiar 
tread,  as  if  the  horse  limped  on  one  foot.  I  jumped 
up  from  my  knees,  and  took  the  key  down  from  the 
nail  behind  the  door ;  but  before  I  could  get  outside 
the  conveyance  had  drawn  up,  and  a  man’s  impa¬ 
tient  voice  was  shouting,  “  Gate,  gate  !  ”  It  was 
darker  than  when  Matthew  Heighway  passed  by, 
and  I  could  make  nothing  of  the  traveller  in  the 
gloom,  excepting  that  he  was  well  cloaked  up  from 
the  rain,  and  that  both  he  and  his  horse  were  chaf¬ 
ing  to  get  through. 

But  I  was  not  used  to  locking  and  unlocking  the 
gate  in  the  night,  and  it  took  me  some  little  time  to 
get  the  key  into  the  wards,  and,  just  as  I  turned  it, 
what  should  the  church  clock  in  the  village  do  but 
chime  out  the  hour  of  twelve  ?  I  stood  still  for  a 
moment  listening,  and  the  stranger  lifted  his  hat 
from  his  head,  and  I  could  see  a  white  forehead  with 
dark  hair  all  clustering  round  it. 

'  *•  A  happy  New  Year  to  you,  sir,”  I  said. 

.lust  then,  somewhere  close  at  hand,  I  fancied  I 
heard  the  shrill  but  feeble  wail  of  a  little  child  ;  a 
baby.  The  clock  had  finished  striking,  and  the 
bells  were  ringing  merrily,  but  I  felt  sure  that  there 
was  a  sound  like  the  voice  of  a  little  child.  The 
stranger  had  put  on  his  hat  again,  and  drawn  it 
low  down  over  his  face,  and  he  was  pulling  the 
horse’s  mouth  with  the  hit,  but  I  wa.s  too  wonder- 
struck  with  the  cry  I  had  heard  to  throw  the  gate 
open. 

“  What  was  that  ?  ”  I  said. 

“  Curse  you !  ”  he  cried  ;  “  can’t  you  let  me  get 
on  ?  ” 

I  flung  the  gate  wide  open  at  that.  It  was  not  a 
pleasant  thing  to  hear  a  curse  first  of  all  in  the 
New  Year,  while  the  church  bells  were  ringing ; 
and  he  was  a  surly,  ill-natured  fellow  who  could  say 
it,  whoever  he  might  be.  I  hearkened  to  him  driv¬ 
ing  away  furiously,  and  then  I  listened  again  if  I 
could  hear  the  feeble  cry  which  had  made  me  anger 
him.  I  stood,  it  might  be  about  ten  minutes,  strain¬ 
ing  my  ear  to  catch  the  faintest  sound ;  but  there 
was  nothing  except  the  merry  jingling  of  the  bells, 
and  the  tossing  of  the  naked  boughs  of  the  trees, 
and  the  whistling  of  the  wind  through  the  top  of 
the  Scotch  firs  at  the  back  of  the  house.  When  I 
returned  to  the  kitchen,  having  left  the  gate  open, 
for  I  determined  to  let  any  more  travellers  go 
through  Scot  free  for  the  rest  of  the  night,  I  felt 
terribly  lonesome  again.  There  was  no  need  to  be 
disquieted  because  the  surly  traveller  cursed  me. 
“  Curses  come  home  to  roost.”  And  yet  it  was  a 
bad  beginning  for  the  New  Year.  It  was  a  snarl¬ 
ing  voice  too;  a  bard,  harsh,  croaking  voice,  which 
was  used  to  speak  in  curses.  Why  could  n’t  Mat¬ 
thew  Heighway  have  been  the  first  to  sj)eak  to  me, 
as  he  had  been  the  last  In  the  Old  Year  ? 

I  could  not  go  to  sleep  all  night.  After  three 
o’clock  several  wagons  and  carriages  went  through 
the  toll-gate  Scot  free,  as  I  said,  and  I  could  not 
help  reckoning  up  the  money  I  was  throwing  away, 
and  yet,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  dare  not  go  outside  to 
lock  the  gate.  Still,  I  had  not  been  frightened,  you 
understand.  Rather,  I  had  been  disheartened,  and 
thrown  back  upon  my  own  self,  by  the  snarling 
answer  I  got  to  my  good  wishes  for  the  stranger. 
But  there  I  lay,  wide  awake,  wondering  if  father 
would  find  out  how  foolish  I  was;  which  he  was 
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bound  to  do,  unless  all  the  conveyances  went  through 
again  on  their  way  back  before  he  returned. 

It  was  well  on  in  the  morning,  and  father  had 
not  come  in,  when  a  messenger  brought  me  word 
that  Nelly  had  never  gone  home  at  all,  but,  instead 
of  that,  was  ill  in  bed,  and  I  must  go  to  her  at  once. 
“  Curse  you !  ”  the  stranger  had  said,  instead  of 
wishing  me  a  happy  New  Year;  and  here  it  was 
beginning  already.  I  felt  troubled  and  perplexed ; 
but  there  was  no  time  to  lose.  I  sent  a  lad  down  to 
the  village  for  a  cousin  of  ours  to  come  and  mind 
the  gate,  and  then  I  started  on  the  road  to  Lud- 
ford,  pretty  sure  of  a  lift  from  the  first  conveyance 
that  passed  me,  so  well  were  we  known  all  through 
the  country.  Before  long  I  was  overtaken  by  our 
own  doctor.  Dr.  Romaine,  on  his  way  home  to  Lud- 
ford,  and  he  would  run  in  and  see  Nelly  at  once. 
It  was  a  lucky  chance,  and  my  spirits  rose  again, 
for  if  anybody  could  set  Nelly  to  rights  quickly,  it 
was  our  own  doctor,  who  had  known  her  all  her 
life,  and  who  had  been  the  means  of  placing  her  in 
her  present  situation.  He  would  have  me  ride  with 
him,  and  I  told  him  about  the  surly  stranger,  and 
(  how  I  had  left  the  gate  open,  and  lost  five  shillings 
j  and  fourpence-halfpenny,  and  I  was  afraid  father 
could  not  help  but  near  of  it ;  and  we  both  laughed 
heartily  at  my  foolishness. 

Nelly’s  house  was  a  pretty  little  cottage,  built 
against  the  school  where  she  taught,  and  I  ran  up 
the  garden  walk,  and  in  at  the  door,  leisurely  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  doctor.  Ann  Lane,  a  young  girl  who 
was  one  of  Nelly’s  pupil  teachers,  and  who  lived  in 
the  school-house  with  her,  was  sitting  idly  by  the 
kitchen  fire ;  so  I  turned  straight  round  to  the  door 
of  Nelly’s  bedroom,  which  was  opposite  the  kitchen, 
the  three  rooms  of  the  little  cottage  being  on  the 
ground  floor. 

f  “  Nelly,  darling,”  I  said,  stooping  over  her,  and 
i  kissing  her  white  cheek,  “  I ’ve  brought  Dr.  llo- 
r  maine  with  me.” 

.  j  “  Oh  !  no,  no !  ”  she  cried,  trying  to  lift  herself 
m),  “  not  Dr.  Romaine.  I  don’t  want'  any  doctor. 
There ’s  nothing  the  matter  with  me.” 

“  What  does  Nelly  say  ?  ”  asked  Dr.  Romaine,  and 
I  turned  and  saw  him  standing  in  the  doorway  smil¬ 
ing;  but  the  smile  passed  away  all  in  an  instant,  and 

I  the  gravest  look  I  had  ever  seen  was  ujion  bis  face. 

“  Hannah,”  he  said,  “  my  good  girl,  you  go  to  the 
kitchen  fire  till  I  come  to  you.” 

I  suppose  it  was  near  upon  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  the  Doctor  came  to  me,  and  his  kind  face 
looked  so  troubled  and  distressed  that  my  heart 
leaped  into  my  mouth,  and  I  stood  up  by  my  chair, 
but  could  not  speak  a  word  to  him,  for  the  thought 
struck  me  like  lightning  that  our  pretty,  clever  lit¬ 
tle  Nelly  must  be  going  to  die.  Whatever  would 
father  and  mother  do  ?  And  what  could  I  do  with¬ 
out  my  Nelly  ?  I  could  remember  how  I  used  to 
nurse  her,  and  rock  her  in  my  own  little  chair  when 
I  was  under  nine  years  old,  and  sing  her  to  sleep 
with  a  lullaby  that  was  nothing  but  “  Nell-nelly, 
Nell-nelly  !  ”  But  Dr.  Romaine  told  the  girl,  Ann 
Lane,  to  go  away  into  the  great  school-room,  and 

I  when  she  was  out  of  sight  and  hearing,  he  came 
and  bent  down  his  mouth  close  to  my  ear,  and 
whispered  into  it  a  few  dreadful  words. 

“  It  is  n’t  true,”  I  cried ;  but  I  too  spoke  In  a  whis¬ 
per,  a  hoarse  whisper,  for  my  throat  was  choked  up 
with  dryness ;  “  it  is  not  true.  Dr.  Romaine.” 

“  But  it  is  true,”  said  he,  very  patiently.  “  Poor 
child !  poor  little  Nelly !  you  must  not  be  too  hard 
I  upon  her,  Hannah.” 


“  I  could  n’t  be  too  hard,”  I  said,  flaring  out, 
though  I  wished  the  earth  would  open  and  swallow 
me  up,  —  “I  could  n’t  be  too  hai^  upon  her,  if  it 
was  true.” 

“  Hannah,”  said  Dr.  Romaine,  with  his  kind 
grave  eyes  searching  into  mine,  “  you  are  a  good 
girl,  but  hard  ;  and  if  you  are  hard  upon  Nelly  just 
now,  it  will  kill  her.  Listen  to  me,  my  dear.  I  have 
only  one  child,  a  son,  who  is  almost  everything  a  man 
ought  not  to  be,  —  a  bonny,  winsome  scoundrel,  — 
but  a  scoundrel,  mark  you.  I  was  hard  upon  him  for 
a  long  time,  but  it  did  not  answer.  So  I  changed 
my  treatment  of  the  case.  Every  time  I  found  him 
out  In  some  new  vlllany,  I  thought  how  would  He, 
who  came  to  call  sinners  to  repentance,  have  dealt 
with  him  ?  What ’s  the  good  of  you  and  me  calling 
ourselves  Christians  if  we  never  ask  ourselves  what 
He  would  have  done  in  our  place  ?  ” 

I  could  not  help  asking  myself  that  (question,  and 
the  tears  came  into  my  eyes  as  they  fell  upon  Nelly’s 
old  little  Testament  lying  in  the  winaow-sill.  I 
looked  into  Dr.  Romaine’s  face,  with  its  deep  lines, 
and  I  believed  he  was  doing  what  he  said.  Well,  il’ 
one  Christian  could  act  that  out,  another  could. 

“  Doctor,”  I  said,  “  you  ’ll  not  find  me  too  hard 
upon  Nelly.” 

So  I  went  back  to  her  room,  and  looked  at  her 
white  face,  and  the  large,  frightened  eyes  turned 
towards  me.  I  laid  my  hand  upon  her  burning  fore¬ 
head,  and  not  knowing  what  to  say  to  her  in  that 
state,  I  said,  —  It  was  the  first  thing  that  came  up¬ 
permost  in  my  mind,  —  “  It  is  New  Year’s  Dav, 
Nelly.” 

She  gazed  up  steadily  into  my  face,  as  if  she  was 
trying  to  remember  something,  and  then  she  said, 
quite  sharply  and  plainly,  “  I ’m  married,  Hannah,  I 
am  indeed  marrleu  ”  ;  after  which  she  went  ofT,  all 
in  a  moment,  with  a  dreadful  fit  of  laughing  and 
crying,  and  when  that  passed  away  she  was  deliri¬ 
ous. 

It  was  (|ulte  needful  for  me  to  go  back  to  the  toll- 
gate,  lest  father  should  not  be  there ;  so,  as  soon  as  a 
nurse  was  come,  I  left  Nelly  with  a  very  heavy 
heart,  and  set  off  home.  About  half-way  on  my  road 
I  met  Matthew  in  his  gig,  who  had  been  up  to  see 
how  I  had  got  through  the  last  night  alone,  and  be¬ 
ing  uneasy  at  the  news,  he  had  harnessed  his  brown 
mare,  and  started  right  away  to  learn  what  was  the 
matter.  How  could  I  tell  him  what  was  the  matter  ? 
My  throat  and  mouth  were  parched,  and  my  face  was 
burning,  so  I  sat  with  it  turned  away  from  him,  un¬ 
til  he  grew  very  silent  himself ;  only  I  heard  him 
sigh  once  and  again. 

There  was  father,  when  we  reached  home,  just  as 
usual,  in  his  blue  coat  and  ribbed  stockings,  and  his 
gray  breeches  untied  at  the  knee,  for  it  was  evening, 
and  he  was  resting  himself  in  his  own  chair,  smoking 
away  peacefully  enough,  at  least  as  peacefully  as  a 
man  at  a  toll-gate  can  smoke.  I  made  as  light  of 
Nelly’s  illness  as  I  could,  only  I  said  I  must  go  back 
first  thing  in  the  morning.  When  he  wished  me  a 
happy  New  Year,  I  thought  my  heart  would  break. 

The  next  month  was  more  dreary  than  I  can  tell. 
Nobody  believed  that  Nelly  had  spoken  true,  save 
mother  and  me.  Dr.  Romaine  shook  his  head,  and 
pointed  out  to  me  very  gently  that  everything  told 
against  poor  Nelly.  There  was  not  even  a  wedding- 
ring  to  be  found  anywhere  amongst  her  clothes. 
And  there  was  Nelly  all  the  time  light-headed  and 
raving,  sitting  up  in  her  bed ;  and  from  morning  till 
night,  and  from  night  till  morning  again,  fancying 
herself  nursing  a  baby  in  her  poor  weak  arms,  which 
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were  no  stronger  than  a  straw,  and  lulling  it  to 
sleep  on  her  bosom,  while  she  crooned  over  it  in  a 
faint  complaining  tone,  that  often  brought  the  tears 
into  Dr.  Itomaine’s  eyes  as  well  as  mine.  But  what 
had  become  of  the  child  ?  asked  Dr.  Jtomaine,  with 
such  plain  an.^iety  in  his  manner  that  I  grew 
alarmed.  There  was  nobody  to  tell  us  anything  ex¬ 
cept  Nelly  herself,  for  we  found  out  that  Ann  Lane, 
the  pupil-teacher,  had  been  away  visiting  her  people 
from  Christinas  eve  till  the  morning  of  New  Year’s 
Day,  and  when  she  came  back  she  found  Nelly  alone 
and  ill,  sc  she  had  sent  a  messenger  for  me.  We 
could  not  prevent  our  terrible  secret  from  creeping 
out,  and  the  towns-neople  were  beginning  to  gossip, 
and  the  superintendent  of  {lolice  asked  Dr.  lloinaine 
about  it,  and  all  the  while  there  was  Nelly  propped 
up  with  pillows  in  her  own  little  bed,  and  singing 
nursery  songs  to  a  dream-baby. 

I  bad  plenty  of  time  to  ponder  over  the  shame 
and  disgrace  that  had  fallen  ujion  us,  the  Burgesses, 
who  were  known  for  miles  along  the  turnpike-road ; 
and  I  thought  how  at  one  toll-gate  after  another  the 
tattle  and  go»sip  would  be  dropped,  until  everybody, 
all  the  country  rouml,  would  hesr  of  the  misfortunes 
of  Nelly  Burgess.  Matthew  lleighway  would  never 
take  me  up  in  his  gig  again,  or  stop  his  brown  mare 
at  our  gate  to  chat  a  little  while.  But  1  was  a  wo¬ 
man  ot  seven-and-twenty,  and  if  I  had  got  so  far  on 
in  life  without  a  husband,  it  would  be  no  hard  mat¬ 
ter  to  weather  through  the  rest.  My  terrible  anxie¬ 
ty  was  to  discover  something  about  Nelly’s  child,  for 
if  it  could  not  be  found,  what  would  be  said  of  her, 
and  what  would  be  done  to  her '/  The  policeman 
on  his  beat  past  the  school- bouse  always  looked 
sharply  at  our  windows  with  an  evil  rye,  as  if  he  was 
eager  to  pounce  down  upon  his  prey;  and  every 
time  I  saw  him,  I  turned  eagerly  to  the  poor  light¬ 
headed  girl  who  fancied  she  was  tossing  a  baby  in 
her  arms,  and  I  longed  for  some  sensible  moment 
when  she  could  give  us  an  answer  to  our  r{uestions. 

“  Doctor,”  I  said,  towards  the  end  of  the  month, 
“  Nelly  is  getting  stronger,  she  will  not  die.  When 
will  her  reason  come  back,  so  that  she  can  talk  sen¬ 
sibly  to  us  V  ” 

The  Doctor  looked  me  full  in  the  face,  and  laid 
his  beautiful  white  hand,  with  the  diamond  ring  on 
his  little  finger,  upon  my  brown  one. 

“  Hannah,”  he  said,  “  the  world  would  be  hard 
upon  Nelly,  and  there’s  no  knowing  where  her 
troubles  would  end.  But  God  is  going  to  take  her 
out  of  the  world  lor  a  while.  It  is  best  so.  It  will 
be  months,  perhaps  years,  to  come,  before  Nelly  will 
recover  her  reason.  Ilaiinali,  Nelly  is  mad.” 

Oh!  the  poor,  clever,  pretty  darling  Nelly,  our 
youngest,  that  I  had  nursed  in  m}'  arms  and  been 
so  proud  of ;  aD<l  now  it  has  come  to  this !  She 
must  hide  her  shame  and  trouble  in  a  madhouse. 
Dr.  liomaine  saul  an  awful  thing  in  trying  to  com¬ 
fort  me.  It  was  better  to  go  there  than  iuto  a  jail ! 
But  everything  he  could  do  (and  in  Ludford  Dr. 
Bomaine  was  mure  like  a  king  than  anything  else) 
he  did  for  us ;  and  when  Nelly  was  taken  away, 
still  playing  with  her  dream-baby,  to  the  asylum,  I 
turned  my  back  upon  the  hateful  town,  and  went 
home  once  more  to  the  toll-g.ate. 

It  was  a  dull,  foggy  night  when  I  reached  the 
gate,  just  like  New  Year^  Eve,  and  it  was  little 
wonder  that  my  mind  went  back  at  once  to  the 
time  I  stood  there  listening  for  the  cry  of  a  little 
child.  I  began  to  fancy  that  it  had  been  a  fore¬ 
warning  of  our  coming  misfortunes,  as  well  as  the 
surly  stranger’s  curse.  The  curse  liad  fallen  upon  us 


heavily.  There  through  the  window  I  could  see 
father  sitting  by  the  fire,  but  bis  head  was  sunk  upon 
his  breast,  and  his  grizzled  hair  had  turned  as  white 
as  snow.  The  pipe  lay  unfilled  upon  the  table  at 
his  elbow,  and  the  newspaper  had  dropped  from  his 
hand  upon  the  floor ;  and  he  looked  as  he  cared  for 
neither  pipe  nor  paper.  All  the  bouseplace  was 
wretched  and  untidy,  and  the  grate  was  choked 
up  with  ashes.  Nelly’s  trouble  was  plain  to  see 
u(>Qn  everything ;  but  it  was  my  duty  to  turn  to 
and  do  what  Dr.  liomaine  sfiid  he  was  doing.  “It 
was  not  like  a  Christian,”  he  said,  “  to  make  things 
worse  by  idle  moaning  and  lamenting,  when  by 
bestirring  one’s  self  we  could  make  those  about  us 
hap])ier  and  more  comfortable.” 

I  was  just  going  in  to  hearten  up  father,  and  set 
the  bouseplace  in  order,  when  a  tax-cart  coming  up 
the  road  brought  him  to  the  door,  looking  so  weak 
and  shaky  that  be  seemed  scarcely  able  to  do  bis 
work.  We  had  only  just  time  to  shake  hands,  before 
the  traveller  came  up,  —  an  old  acquaintance,  living 
in  an  out-of  tbe-way  village,  sixteen  miles  off,  upon 
a  cross-road.  He  bad  a  ticket  from  our  old  t(41-gate 
at  Hopwooil,  where  he  had  turned  into  the  high¬ 
way,  freeing  him  of  our  gate.  But  he  drew  up, 
and  spoke  cheerily  to  father. 

“  Good  night,  Burge-'S,”  said  he,  “  how  are  your 
girls  getting  on  ’?  Either  of  them  married,  eh’/” 

“  No,”  said  father  with  a  sigh  like  a  groan. 

“  I ’ve  been  ready  to  die  with  laughing,”  said  he, 
with  a  chuckle,  “  all  the  wav  from  Hopwood-gate. 
You’ve  heard  of  the  New  Year’s  present  the  old 
dame  had  left  at  her  door  ?  She  and  her  master 
are  getting  into  a  brangle  about  it ;  be  wanting  to 
send  it  to  the  poor-hou.-ie,  and  she  wanting  to  keep 
it.  It  will  have  to  go  in  the  long  run,  I  reckon.” 

“  It,”  I  said,  coming  forward,  for  all  of  a  sudden  I 
bethought  me  that  the  child’s  cry  I  bad  beard  was 
neither  a  fancy  nor  a  forewarning  —  ••if/  What 
is  it  ’/  ” 

“  Why,  have  n’t  you  heard  V  ”  said  lie.  “  A  new¬ 
born  child  was  left  at  Hopwood-gate,  on  New  Year’s 
morning  early,  with  a  five-pound  note  in  the  basket. 
The  old  lady  is  loath  to  send  it  to  the  poor-house, 
reckoning  upon  more  notes.  Well,  well !  I ’ve  bad 
a  g(X)d  laugh  over  it.” 

He  chuckled  again,  and  we  could  hear  him  still 
laughing  as  he  drove  on.  My  spirits  went  up  with 
a  bound,  lor  surely  this  child  could  be  no  other 
than  Nelly’s  lost  baby,  and  in  spite  of  the  shame 
my  heart  yearned  towards  the  innocent  creature. 
I  tided  the  bouseplace  ({uickly  and  raked  out  the 
fire,  and  set  the  kettle  on  the  tup  bar,  and  before 
an  hour  bad  passed,  father  bad  his  pipe  lit,  and  his 
spectacles  on,  and  his  paper  in  band ;  but  I  saw  that 
his  hands  shook,  and  there  was  a  trembling  in  j^is 
poor  white  head  that  had  never  been  there  before. 
But  I  could  see  it  was  a  comfort  to  him  to  have  me 
at  home  again.  He  did  not  speak  a  word  about 
Nelly,  nor  did  I ;  and  it  was  quite  clear  the  news  of 
the  last  traveller  had  made  no  impression  uixsn  bis 
mind.  But  while  I  was  thinking  whether  1  should 
talk  it  over  with  him,  and  tell  him  what  I  gue-^sed, 
the  door  opened,  and  who  should  come  in  but  Mat¬ 
thew  Heighwa}',  afoot  1 

“  Welcome  home,  Hannah,”  said  he,  in  his  pleas¬ 
ant  voice,  only  a  tone  or  two  lower  and  softer  than 
usual;  and  I  stood  up,  not  stirring  a  step  to  meet 
him,  or  holding  out  my  hand  to  take  his.  Of  all 
the  things  that  I  had  dreaded,  the  worst  was  this 
first  meeting  with  Matthew.  I  had  not  known  all 
the  bitterness  of  shame  until  then ;  and  1  felt*my 
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face  burning,  and  my  tongue  seemed  to  cleave  to 
the  roof  of  my  mouth.  I  was  exceedingly  filled 
with  contempt,  like  the  Psalmist 

“  Hannah,”  said  he,  taking  a  seat  between  father 
and  me,  and  laying  one  hand  upon  mine  and  the 
other  upon  father’s  knee,  “  I ’m  come  here  this  eve¬ 
ning  to  ask  you  to  be  my  wife.” 

“  O  no,  no!”  I  said,  almost  in  a  passion  of  sur¬ 
prise,  I  never  can  be  your  wife  now,  Matthew.  I 
will  never  bring  my  shame  into  your  house.  You 
don’t  know  all.  Perhaps  the  worst  bos  not  come 
yet.  If  Nelly  should  ever  get  well  —  ” 

“  I  know  everything,”  he  said,  stopping  me.  “  Dr. 
Komaine  has  told  me  all  about  it,  Hannab.  But  if 
the  worst  should  come,  would  n’t  it  be  easier  to  bear 
if  I  shared  it  with  you  ?  ” 

Easier  to  bear !  Why :  for  a  minute  or  two  it 
seemed  as  there  could  n’t  be  any  cross  or  burden  to 
carry  at  all,  if  Matthew  was  to  share  it  with  me. 
But  1  could  not  let  him  stoop  so  low  as  we  had 
fallen. 

“  You ’ve  taken  the  heaviest  part  of  the  load  off 
me,”  said  I.  “  I  was  most  afraid  of  seeing  you  again, 
Matthew.  But  it  would  be  a  sinful  shame  to  let  you 
wed  me  now.” 

“  Doctor  Romaine  does  not  think  so,” he  answered ; 
and  to  everything  I  said  he  brought  forward  Dr. 
Romaine,  who  was  like  a  king  among  us ;  and  I  soon 
found  out  that  those  two  had  settled  it  all  between 
themselves,  and  it  was  as  well  to  give  in  soon  as  late. 
How  my  poor  father  brightened  up,  though  he  was 
still  sorrowful  and  shaky!  One  thing,  however, 
I  did  insist  upon  —  that  Matthew  should  wait  un¬ 
til  Nelly  was  better,  unless  —  and  the  tears  rolled 
down  my  cheeks,  and  dropped  upon  my  hands  —  she 
should  be  out  of  her  right  mind  next  New  Year’s 
Day. 

The  next  morning  Matthew  drove  me  in  his  gig 
down  to  Hopwood-gate  to  see  the  child  which  had 
been  left  there  on  New  Year’s  morning,  or  rather  in 
the  dead  of  the  night,  as  Mrs.  Evans  told  me.  Of 
course  there  could  not  be  any  real  likeness  to  any¬ 
body  at  that  age ;  but  I  knelt  down  beside  the  old 
wooden  cradle,  and  peered  into  the  little  face,  as  if 
I  expected  to  find  out  all  about  its  short  history. 
Was  this  indeed  Nelly’s  child  ?  and  who  was  the 
father  of  it  ?  and  why  was  it  brought  here  V  and 
what  had  the  surly  stranger  who  had  cursed  me  to 
do  with  it  V  For  now  I  felt  certain  that  it  was  none 
other  than  he  who  had  left  the  baby  at  Hopwood- 
gate.  I  asked  to  see  the  clothes  it  had  on,  but  there 
was  nothing  in  them  to  answer  any  of  my  questions. 
They  were  just  plain  unmarke<l  clothes,  not  very 
well  stitched  ;  certainly  not  Nelly’s  stitching,  for  I 
could  have  sworn  anywhere  to  that  as  well  as  to  her 
handwriting.  And,  besides  the  clothes  there  was 
nothing  but  a  piece  of  an  old  horse-rug,  which  had 
been  laid  within  the  basket.  It  was  a  faded  green 
and  black  rug ;  and  upon  it  In  red  braid  were  the 
letters  X.  B. 

“  X.  B.,”  said  I  to  Matthew,  “  I  often  see  X.  B.  in 
the  newspapers.  What  does  it  mean  V  ” 

“  Take  good  notice,”  said  he,  smiling. 

“  You  may  depend  upon  me  for  that,”  said  I. 

It  was  easy  work  to  persuade  Mrs.  Evans  to  give 
up  the  poor,  lost,  forsaken  child  to  my  care ;  with 
two  pound  ten  out  of  the  five-pound  note  that  had 
been  left  with  it  in  the  basket.  I  could  not  tell  for 
certain  that  it  was  Nelly’s  baby ;  but  my  heart  was 
softened  towards  all  desolate  children,  and  I  thought 
maybe  this  was  my  way  for  doing  what  Dr.  Romaine 
was  doing.  The  first  time  Dr.  Romaine  passed  by. 


he  left  his  carriage,  and  came  into  the  house  to  see 
the  child  ;  but  of  course  he  could  tell  no  more  than 
I  could,  for  it  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  little, 
red,  round  baby  face,  like  most  other  baby  faces. 
But  for  another  morsel  of  heart-comfort  to  me  in  my 
humiliation,  Dr.  Romaine  said  I  must  get  the  child 
christened,  and  that  he  and  Matthew  would  stand 
godfathers,  and  I  should  be  godmother  to  it.  No 
one  in  the  world  knew  better  than  our  doctor  how 
to  lift  up  those  who  had  fallen.  So  the  first  Sunday 
I  was  seen  at  our  parish  church  after  our  trouble, 
was  when  we  all  went  together  in  Dr.  Romaine’s 
carriage  to  have  the  baby  named  after  him,  Victor 
Romaine. 

After  that  there  was  no  need  for  anybody  to  re¬ 
mind  me  to  take  good  notice  of  every  person  who 
drove  along  our  road.  Not  a  gig  or  a  tax-cart  passed 
by,  but  what  I  looked  sharp  enough  at  the  name 
upon  it.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  those  two  letters  N.  B. 
began  to  haunt  me  ;  they  were  here,  and  there,  and 
everywhere.  There  was  scarcely  a  posting-bill  left 
to  be  put  into  our  windows,  but  what  at  the  end  of 
it  there  would  be  N.  B.  If  I  went  up  to  Ludford, 
which  I  did  as  seldom  as  possible,  N.  B.  was  sure  to 
stare  me  in  the  face.  Of  course  I  saw  that  N.  B. 
stood  for  Nelly  Burgess  ;  but  that  comer  of  a  rug 
could  never  have  been  Nelly’s ;  it  must  belong  to 
the  stranger  who  had  gone  through  our  gate  at 
twelve  o’clock  on  New  Year’s  Eve,  yet  in  some  way 
it  helped  to  make  me  believe  that  the  child  could  be 
no  other  than  Nelly’s  chiUl. 

But  when  Nelly  began  to  get  slowly  better,  and 
I  was  permitted  to  visit  her  now  and  then  in  the 
asylum,  being  cautioned  not  to  speak  of  anything 
which  could  excite  her,  my  own  uneasiness  grew 
more  and  more.  I  scarcely  knew  whether  to  wish 
her  to  come  back  to  the  trouble  and  grief  which  lay 
waiting  for  her  beyond  the  asylum  walls.  Dr.  Ro¬ 
maine  also  hung  back  from  putting  her  to  the  trial 
which  she  must  endure  as  soon  as  her  right  mind 
was  restored.  But,  put  it  off  as  we  might,  it  came 
at  last.  Dr.  Romaine  and  I,  and  a  gentleman,  one 
of  the  magistrates  of  Ludford,  who  went  only  as  the 
doctor’s  friend,  saw  Nelly  a  day  or  two  before  she 
was  to  leave  the  asylum.  She  looked  almost  as 
strong  as  ever  she  had  done,  except  that  the  sweet 
rosy'  color  of  her  cheeks  was  (juite  gone,  gone  for¬ 
ever,  and  a  settled  mournful  dimness  had  come  into 
her  bright  eyes.  She  had  not  seen  Dr.  Romaine 
before,  for  she  had  always  been  excited  by  the  very 
mention  of  his  name,  which  was  a  strange  thing, 
seeing  how  fond  he  was  of  her ;  and  now  as  he  came 
into  the  parlor  of  the  madhouse,  where  she  was  sit¬ 
ting  on  a  sofa  by  my  side,  she  flung  her  arms  about 
me,  and  hid  her  face  on  my  shoulder,  as  if  she  was 
frightened  to  death  at  him. 

“  You  are  not  afraid  of  me,  Nelly  ?  ”  said  he,  bring¬ 
ing  a  chair  and  placing  himself  opposite  us.  He 
made  her  lift  up  her  face,  and  fixed  his  searching 
eyes  full  upon  hers,  as  if  he  could  read  her  secret 
heart  through  them,  until  her  eyelids  fluttered, 
though  she  could  not  close  them  altogether.  “  Nel¬ 
ly,”  be  said,  abruptly,  and  so  sharply  that  I  was 
startled,  “  who  is  the  father  of  your  child  V  ”' 

Then  Nelly’s  thin  fingers  loosed  mine,  and  she 
passed  them  slowly,  very  slowly,  over  the  fingers  of 
her  left  hand,  with  just  the  ghost  of  a  smile  upon 
her  faded  lips,  and  she  looked  steadily  back  into  Dr. 
Romaine’s  eyes  with  a  look  that  made  my  very  heart 
ache. 

“  I  shall  never  tell,”  said  she ;  and  you  knew  in 
an  instant  that  her  lips  were  sealed  over  that  secret, 
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and  however  long  you  might  gu/e  into  her  dim  eyes, 
you  would  never  see  it  in  them. 

»  What  has  become  of  your  child  ?”  he  asked,  as 
abruptly  as  before. 

But  at  that  ijuestion  Nelly  broke  into  a  long,  low 
wailing,  and  wrung  her  i>oor  hands  together,  and 
rocked  herself  to  and  fro,  with  no  power  of  speech, 
and  with  such  terrible  anguish  in  her  sorrow,  that  Dr. 
Bomaine  and  the  magistrate  turned  away  and  went 
otT  to  a  window  at  the  far  end  of  the  room,  leaving 
her  alone  with  me. 

“  Nelly,  my  darling,”  said  I,  taking  her  into  my 
amis,  —  “  Nellie,  you  would  not  let  any  harm  come 
to  your  little  baby  V  ” 

“  No,  no !  ”  she  cried,  clinging  to  me.  “  He  said 
he  would  let  me  know  where  he  had  taken  it  to ;  to 
some  safe  place,  he  said.  The  nurse  thought  1 
should  get  over  it,  and  nobody  need  know,  so  he 
was  obliged  to  take  the  baby  away.  And  then  Ann 
Lane  came  back  while  the  nurse  was  away,  and  you 
came,  and  I  was  very  ill,  and  I  know  nottiing  else.” 

“  But  who  was  the  nurse  V  ”  I  asked. 

“  1  don’t  know.  He  brought  her,”  said  Nelly, 

“  and  she  let  me  keep  the  baby  all  the  last  day  of 
the  Old  Year.  I  had  it  all  to  myself,  and  1  thought 
I  could  never,  never  let  it  go ;  but  my  husband  said 
I  must,  or  we  should  be  sure  to  be  found  out.” 

“  Tell  me  who  he  is,  Nelly,”  I  whispered. 

'Tlien  her  lips  became  dumb  again,  only  she  kept 
wailing  and  moaning  after  her  lost  child.  She  was 
very  much  excited,  as  we  all  expected  her  to  be, 
and  we  dared  not  then  urge  her  with  any  more 
questions.  I  suppo:c  Dr.  liomaine  made  some  sort 
(ri'  a  promise  to  the  magistrates,  like  being  bail  for 
her ;  but  in  some  way  or  other  he  arranged  for  her 
to  come  home  to  me  for  a  while  until  her  reason  was 
quite  restored.  Father  was  going  to  the  farm  for 
three  of  four  weeks  to  help  in  the  harvest ;  and  I 
was  glad  it  happened  so,  for  I  don’t  know  how  he 
could  have  borne  to  see  Nelly  in  the  house  so  un¬ 
like  what  she  used  to  be.  Though  she  was  humble 
and  meek  enough,  and  very  silent,  there  was  a  new, 
strange  sort  of  dignity  about  her,  which  appeared  to 
lift  her  up  above  a  sense  of  shame  and  abasement. 
Very  grateful  she  was  to  me  .also,  and  so  tender 
towards  me,  as  she  and  I  lived  together  by  ourselves 
in  the  toll-house,  th.at,  in  spite  of  its  shadow,  some 
way  or  other,  it  seemed  the  peacefullest  time  of  my 
life. 

I  am  sure  Nelly  was  not  (piite  right  in  her  mind 
when  she  came  home,  but  as  soon  as  she  saw  the 
baby,  and  heard  all  I  had  to  tell  about  it,  her  senses 
seemed  to  return  (juite  soberly  anil  clearly.  The 
way  she  took  to  the  baby,  and  the  uncertainty 
which  jKjssessed  her  as  to  whether  it  was  her  own  or 
no !  Bhe  knew  no  more  about  N.  B.  than  I  did,  and 
it  was  plain  she  was  greatly  puzzled  about  the  let¬ 
ters,  which  made  me  rather  lose  heart  in  my  search. 
She  took  to  sitting  almost  all  day  long  at  one  little 
square  of  glass  which  looked  along  the  I.udford  road, 
where  she  could  see  every  traveller  that  came  by 
without  being  seen  herself;  and  the  baby  would  be 
on  her  knee,  or  her  foot  on  the  rocker  of  his  cradle. 
I  knew  well  who  she  was  looking  for.  When  night 
came  on,  and  she  could  watch  the  road  no  longer,  she 
would  fasten  her  eyes  upon  the  baby’s  face,  as  if  she 
was  trying  to  satisfy  herself  that  it  was  her  lost  child, 
but  always  there  would  iTeep  over  her  own  face  a 
look  of  troubled  uncertainty.  Scarcely  an  evening 
passed  but  I  had  to  tell  her,  like  telling  a  child  the 
same  old  story  over  and  over  again,  the  whole  ac¬ 
count  of  the  New  Y’ear’s  Eve,  and  how  I  had  heard 


an  Infant’s  cry  just  as  the  bf  IIs  began  to  ring  the  I 
New  Year  in,  and  how  the  surly  stranger  had  said,  ' 

“  Curse  you  !  ”  I 

Then  the  tears  would  glisten  In  the  dimness  of  j 
her  eyes  and  roll  down  her  white  cheeks,  and  she 
would  murmur  to  herself,  “  Cruel !  cruel !  ”  ■ 

There  was  one  thing  noticeable  in  Nelly,  that 
whenever  Dr.  Romaine’s  carriage  came  in  sight 
along  the  Ludfonl  road,  she  fled  like  a  scared  chdd, 
and  fastened  herself  into  our  bedchamber  until  she 
was  sure  he  was  gone  by,  when  she  would  come  out, 
trembling  and  shivering,  and  take  up  her  old  poet 
by  the  sijuare  of  glass,  listening  painfully  for  the 
sound  of  Ins  return.  He  bade  me  keep  a  very  keen  j 
eye  upon  any  letters  which  might  come  to  her,  or 
which  she  might  write ;  for  it  was  necessary  to  save  , 
her,  if  possible,  in  spite  of  herself,  from  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  her  sin,  and  thb  we  could  only  do  by  the  | 
discovery  of  what  had  become  of  the  child.  But  no 
letter  came  for  Nelly,  and  though  she  wrote  many, 
she  always  tore  them  up  and  threw  the  pieces  into  > 
the  fire,  whereat  the  baby  in  her  arms  would  laugh  , 
and  crow  with  delight. 

It  was  about  nine  o’clock  one  night  towards  the  j 
end  of  September,  and  I  had  just  finished  telling 
Nelly  the  story  of  the  New  Year’s  Eve,  when  I  ii 
heai^,  a  very  long  way  oft'  upon  the  Ludford  road, 
just  the  same  sound  of  a  limping  horse,  lame  on  one  ! 
foot,  as  I  heard  it  when  I  was  kneeling  upon  my  i 
knees  watching  the  old  year  out  My  heart 
seemed  to  stand  still,  and  my  flesh  to  creep,  but  I 
had  strength  to  master  myself.  Nelly  was  not  giv¬ 
ing  much  heed  to  any  sound  out  of  doors,  and  I  won-  , 
dered  that  she  could  sit  there  so  quiet  and  uncon¬ 
scious  when  her  secret  was  coming  out.  For  it  was  , 
coming  out,  —  I  felt  sure  of  that.  I  would  not  let  I 

this  man  slip  through  my  fingers.  I  got  up  before  ; 

the  sound  came  quite  near,  and  took  the  key  out  ;; 

with  me,  though  the  gate  was  not  locked  at  that  || 

time  of  the  ni^t,  and  I  closed  the  door  quietly  be-  ■! 

hind  me.  By  that  time  the  gig,  with  two  gentleasen 
in  it,  was  stopping  before  the  gate,  and  waiting  for  i 

me  to  open  it  ;  but  I  could  see  little  of  either  of  I 

them,  for  they  were  both  well  cloaked  up,  though  j 

the  air  was  soft  and  mild.  (^1 

“  Please,  sir,  what  is  your  name  ?  ”  I  asked,  trem-  fj 
bllng  all  over,  but  not  with  fear.  h 

“  What ’s  that  to  you  V  ”  said  he  who  was  driving,  u 
in  the  surly  tone  I  recollected  so  well.  jj 

“  I ’ve  a  message,”  said  I,  “  to  a  person  who  will  I 
give  me  a  particular  name.”  | 

“  Y^ou ’ve  no  message  for  me,”  he  said.  I 

What  was  1  to  doV  Matthew  Heighwaj'  was  { 
away  that  evening,  or  almost  every  other  night  in  j 
the  week  he  would  have  been  within  call  of  my  i 

voice.  Here  was  I,  a  lone  woman  ;  and  I  could  not  ; 

stop  him  by  force,  and  I  was  very  little  likely  to  get  j 
anything  out  of  him  by  persuasion.  The  other  gen¬ 
tleman  neither  spoke  nor  stirred  ;  but  N.  B.,  if  it  was 
N.  B.,  was  lashing  the  shafrs  with  his  whip,  as  if  im- 

[)atient  to  get  on.  I  pretended  to  fumble  at  the 
ock,  and  then  I  ran  into  the  house  for  a  lantern. 

As  I  came  out  again,  he  spoke  in  his  surly  way. 

“  Curse  you,”  said  he,  angrily ;  is  this  gate  al-  j 
ways  locked  ?  ”  j 

It  was  not  locked  then,  but  I  made  a  pretence  of  | 

it,  you  see,  to  go  round  at  the  back  of  the  g^  with  ; 

my  lantern.  1  saw  in  an  Instant  that  the  name  was  i 

there,  painted  in  black  letters  on  a  dark-green  | 

ground,  but  I  could  read  it  distinctly  enough,  I 
•*  Nicholas  Brown,  Publican,  Ludford.”  Nicholas  | 
Brown !  —  N.  B. !  I  planted  myself  at  the  horse’s 
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head,  and  laid  my  hand  upon  the  reins ;  and  as  I 
did  so,  I  saw  Nelly  sitting  quietly  by  the  fire,  with 
her  chin  resting  upon  her  thin  hand,  and  her  dim 
eyes  staring  into  the  red  flames,  but  not  a  sigh  or  a 
shiver  to  tell  that  she  felt  bow  near  to  her  he  was, 

*  who  had  made  our  whole  year  a  year  of  shame  and 
sorrow. 

“  You  are  Nicholas  Brown,”  I  said. 

“You  are  a  fool  or  a  mad  woman,”  he  replied ; 
“  OjKin  the  gate,  will  you  ?  ” 

“  No,”  I  answered,  **  not  till  you  tell  me  whose 
child  it  wiu  you  took  through  this  gate,  last  New 
Year’s  Eve  at  midnight.” 

But  as  I  spoke  he  sprang  out  of  the  gig,  and  tried 
to  wrest  the  key  out  of  my  hand,  while  I  heard  a 
strange  sound,  half  cry  anil  half  groan,  burst  from 
the  lips  of  the  gentleman  who  was  with  him.  But 
before  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  key  from  me, 
and  while  my  fingers  were  crushed  in  bis  strong 
gripe,  I  cried  out  in  my  dread  lest  he  should  escape 
me,  “  Nelly !  Nelly  1  ” 

In  an  instant  the  surly  stranger  loosed  his  hold  of 
me,  and  stood  as  still  as  a  stone,  staring  towards  the 
door,  which  had  been  opened  by  Nelly  as  soon  as 
she  heard  my  cry.  It  was  all  dark  and  gloomy 
without,  but  there  she  stood  in  a  blaze  of  light,  with 
the  ruddy  gleam  of  the  fire  playing  upon  her  white 
cheeks  and  her  fair  hair,  and  her  eyes  lit  up  with 
the  sudden  excitement  of  my  call  of  hurry  and  ter¬ 
ror.  The  other  gentleman  had  got  down  out  of  the 
gig,  and  had  come  up  behind  us;  but  not  a  word 
was  spoken  by  any  one  of  us ;  and  you  might  have 
heard  the  rustling  of  the  falling  leaves,  as  the  light 
breath  of  the  evening  swept  them  from  the  trees. 

“  Nelly  !  Nelly  !  ”  said  the  stranger,  but  in  a 
voice  so  changed  that  it  startled  me  ;  and  it  seemed 
as  if  I  had  heard  it,  or  one  like  it,  hundreds  of 
times  before. 

Don’t  come  any  nearer  to  me,”  she  cried,  with  a 
gesture  of  her  pretty  hands  as  if  she  would  drive 
him  away ;  “  you  have  been  falst;  and  cruel  to  me, ' 
and  I  wish  never  to  see  you  again.  Only  release 
me  from  my  vow.  Let  me  tell  what  I  have  sworn 
to  God  to  keep  secret.” 

“  Alfred  !  ”  said  the  gentleman  behind  me,  and  I 
started  as  if  a  thunderlwlt  had  fallen  at  my  feet,  for 
it  was  Dr.  Romaine’s  voice ;  and  I  turned  round 
and  saw  Dr.  Romaine’s  face,  but  white  and  hagganl 
as  with  long  suffering.  He  put  his  hand  through 
his  son’s  arm,  and  led  him  into  the  bouse  ;  and  then 
he  sank  down  into  father’s  arm-chair,  and  bis  gray 
bead  drooped  upon  bis  breast  and  I  saw  his  lips 
move,  but  whether  with  whispered  words  or  with 
trembling  I  could  not  tell.  My  heart  ached  sorely 
for  him  as  well  as  for  Nelly,  but  I  grew  impatient  at 
the  silence. 

“  Come  here,  Hannah,”  said  the  doctor,  without 
looking  up,  but  stretching  out  his  hand  towards  me ; 
and  I  went  to  his  side,  and  laid  my  rough  hand  in 
his,  which  he  grasped  tightly,  as  if  it  was  a  support 
ami  comfort  to  him.  1  could  see  Alfred  Romaine 
now,  a  tall,  handsome,  evil-looking  man,  to  my 
thinking  ;  but  I  had  never  set  eyes  upon  him  before, 
for  most  of  the  time  father  and  I  had  been  at  this 
toll-gate  he  had  been  out  of  the  country.  Nelly 
had  put  the  table  between  herself  and  him,  and  her 
face  was  as  white  as  death. 

“  Do  you  know,”  she  said,  speaking  with  a  look 
of  terror,  “  that  I  have  been  confined  in  a  mad¬ 
house  ?  and  all  because  of  you  and  your  cruelty ; 
and  you  could  let  me  stay  there,  and  never  speak  a 
word  to  set  me  free,  or  to  clear  my  name.” 


“  Wh^,  it  was  useless  then,”  he  answered ;  “  the 
mischief  was  done.” 

“  And  now,”  she  said,  “  I  stand  in  daily  fear  lest 
I  should  be  called  to  give  an  account  of  my  child. 
What  have  you  done  with  him  ‘i  Where  did  you 
carry  him  off  to?  Tell  me  quickly.  If  you  hare 
any  mercy,  tell  me  what  you  did  with  my  baby.” 

“  I  took  it  down  to  Hopwood-gate,  as  I  supposed, 
to  your  sister,”  he  answered.  “  I  thought  that  would 
satisfy  even  you.” 

I  understood  it  all  in  a  moment.  He  did  not 
know  that  we  had  left  Hopwood  six  months  before; 
and  it  was  to  me  he  was  bringing  the  child,  thinking 
that  no  one  would  know  of  its  birth,  and  that  Nelly 
would  see  it  often,  and  know  that  it  was  well  tend¬ 
ed.  But  Nelly’s  eyes  were  fastened  upon  him  with 
an  eager  beseeching  in  their  gaze,  anil  he  glanced 
away  from  her  to  his  father’s  bowed-down  head. 

“  Well,  well,”  he  said,  “  it  is  no  great  honor  to 
belong  to  me,  Nelly.  I ’m  fleeing  almost  for  my  life, 
and  this  unpleasant  little  interruption  may  prevent 
my  getting  away  in  safety,  though  Dr.  Romatne  him¬ 
self  IS  aiding  me  to  escape.  It  is  little  honor  to  be 
the  wife  of  a  felon ;  but  it  is  something  to  be  Ur. 
Romaine’s  daughter.” 

Dr.  Romaine’s  daughter !  The  house  swam  round 
before  my  eyes ;  the  homely  house,  with  its  sieves  of 
pewter,  and  the  fire-irons  glistening  in  the  chimney- 
corner,  and  the  old  cradle,  where  the  baby  lay  fast 
asleep.  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  own  ears,  for 
Nelly  was  only  the  child  of  a  poor  toll-gate  keeper, 
though  we  thought  her  so  clever,  and  like  a  lady 
born.  But  to  be  Dr.  Roiuaine’s  daughter ! 

“  Yes,”  he  continued,  with  a  half  laugh,  “  Dr. 
Romaine  has  often  urged  me  to  give  him  a  daughter, 
and  now  he  will  have  one  just  as  he  loses  his  son. 
But,  Nelly,  I  did  not  know  you  were  come  out  of 
the  asylum ;  and  what  was  the  good  of  claiiiling  you 
as  my  wife  while  you  were  there?  Poor  Nelly! 
•So  you  never  told,  and  never  would  have  told,  I  be¬ 
lieve  you,  till  I  freed  you  from  your  promise.  You 
will  find  your  child.  Dr.  Romaine’s  grandson,  at 
Hopwood-gate.  Good-by,  my  poor  Nelly;  there’s 
no  time  for  farewells.  Uly  father  loses  a  son,  but  he 
finds  a  daughter.” 

There  might  have  been  a  glimmer  of  remorse  and 
tenderness  in  his  heart,  but  he  tried  to  hide  it 
under  a  sneer  against  Dr.  Romaine.  Our  doctor 
looked  up  then,  with  a  furrowed  forehead  and  blood¬ 
shot  eyes :  and,  without  glancing  at  Nelly  or  his  son, 
he  took  hold  of  my  arm  and  leaned  heavily  upon  it 
to  the  door.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  as 
Alfred  Romaine  said,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more 
(what  he  and  Nelly  said  to  one  another  in  their 
brief  farewell  I  never  knew)  I  ojiencd  the  gate  for 
them  to  pass  through,  and  courtesied  to  them  both, 
Nelly’s  husband  ami  Nellv’s  father. 

We  sat  up  all  night,  iJelly  and  I ;  but  when  the 
superintendent  of  police,  whom  I  had  known  well 
by  sight  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  drove  past 
furiously,  I  did  not  tell  who  was  upon  the  track  of 
her  husband.  Neither  did  I  kneel  down,  as  on  New 
Year’s  Eve ;  but  as  I  sat  still  I  never  ceased  praying 
that  he  might  escape  for  Nelly’s  sake  :  and  1  longed 
for  the  day  to  dawn,  or  for  the  sound  of  the  liiiqnng 
hoof-beats  along  the  road.  They  came  both  to¬ 
gether,  for  in  the  very  first  gray  of  the  morning  I 
heard  it  returning  up  the  road,  and  ran  out  eagerly 
to  await  its  coming.  Only  Dr.  Bomaine  was  iii  the 
gig ;  and  he  told  me  that  his  son  had  got  safely 
away  by  a  quick  train.  He  bade  me  put  on  my 
bonnet  and  cloak,  and  ride  into  Ludford  with  him ; 
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but  ho  said  not  a  word  about  Nelly,  and  I  felt  uneasy 
it  his  silellce  as  we  drove  on  into  the  town,  which 
was  not  yet  astir. 

Doctor  Komaine’s  house  was  situated  within  the 
town  ;  but  it  lay  a  good  way  back  from  the  street, 
with  a  fine  lawn  before  it,  and  a  carriage-drive,  un¬ 
der  a  row  of  elm-trees,  up  to  the  Mrtico  before  the 
door.  A  grand  house  it  was,  and  I  never  set  foot  in 
it  without  feeling  ten  times  more  shy  of  our  Doctor 
than  when  he  was  in  our  quarried  kitchen  at  home. 
Dr.  Uomaine  ordered  breakfast  to  be  set  befoie  me, 
which  I  could  not  taste,  and  then  ho  rang  for  his 
carriage,  and  told  his  servant  to  drive  to  St.  Mar¬ 
garet’s  Church. 

It  was  all  true.  There  was  the  register  of  Nelly’s 
marriage,  and  the  tears  came  into  the  Doctor’s  eyes 
when  he  saw  his  son’s  signature  to  it.  1  wondered 
what  he  was  going  to  do  next,  for  he  ordered  the 
carriage  to  be  driven  round  to  the  office  of  the 
“Ludlbrd  News,”  the  paper  which  father  always 
read  while  he  smoked  his  pipe  in  an  evening.  AVe 
went  into  a  room,  and  a  gentleman  handed  a  pen 
and  a  sheet  of  paper  to  Dr.  llomaine,  who  wrote 
something  upon  it  with  a  very  shaky  hand.  I  am 
not  quick  at  reading  writing,  and  I  felt  very  nerv¬ 
ous;  but  the  Doctor  was  as  patient  as  could  be, 
while  I  made  out  the  following  words ;  and  he  had 
put  the  letters  N.  B.  before  them :  — 

“  On  February  27,  1861,  at  St.  Mai^aret’s,  Lud- 
forJ,  Alfred,  only  son  of  Victor  Romaine,  M.  D.,  of 
that  town,  to  Ellen,  second  daughter  of  Mr.  John 
Burgess,  of  Ludford  Road  toll-gate.” 

This  was  to  be  placed  among  the  marriages,  and 
among  the  births  was  to  be  printed,  ‘‘  On  December 
31,  1861,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Alfred  Romaine,  of  a 
»n.” 

Father  read  them  both  the  next  evening  over  his 

Tion  't  know  to  this  day  whether  it  was  not  a  re¬ 
lief  to  Nelly  to  know  that  she  would  never  see  her 
wicked  husband  again ;  for  though  he  got  safely 
away,  the  news  of  his  death  reached  us  not  very 
long  afterwards.  Nelly  went  home  to  Dr.  Ro- 
maine’s  grand  house,  and  then  it  proved  true  that 
she  was  Tike  a  born  lady,  though  she  was  never  the 
same  light-hearted  rosy  Nelly  she  had  once  been. 
It  was  a  picture  to  see  her  sweeping  in  her  long  silk 
dresses  through  the  beautiful  rooms,  with  little  Vic¬ 
tor  in  her  arms.  But  I  was  never  ((uite  at  home 
amidst  grandeur ;  and  I  liked  best  for  Dr.  Romaine 
to  come  to  our  farm,  Matthew’s  and  mine,  and  follow 
me  into  my  dairy,  or  across  the  fold  to  the  cow¬ 
sheds,  with  his  old  gracious  smile  upon  his  face,  as 
Victor  trotted  along  at  his  side. 

Nelly  professes  to  be  jealous  of  me  as  Dr.  Ro- 
maine’s  favorite ;  but  how  can  that  be  when  she  can 
play  to  him  on  the  piano  he  has  bought  for  her,  and 
hold  converse  with  him  about  his  difficult  books  ? 
while,  if  I  talk  to  him  at  all,  it  must  seem  only  like 
the  ignorant  stammering  of  a  child,  who  can  only  look 
up  to  him  from  a  distance.  Only  one  thing  we  have 
in  common  :  that  we  both  know  the  secret  (jiiestion 
which  we  arc  each  whispering  to  our  own  hearts ; 
and  maybe  that  is  the  reason  1  am  a  favorite  with 
Dr.  Romaine. 

MATURE  SIRENS. 

Nothixu  is  more  incomprehensible  to  girls  than 
the  love  and  admiration  sometimes  given  to  middle- 
aged  women.  They  cannot  understand  it;  and 
nothing  but  experience  will  ever  make  them  under¬ 


stand  it.  In  their  eyes  a  woman  is  out  of  the  pale 
of  personal  affection  altogether,  when  she  has  once 
lost  that  shining  gloss  of  youth,  that  exquisite  fresh¬ 
ness  of  skin  and  suppleness  of  limb,  which  to  them, 
in  the  Insolent  plenitude  of  their  unfaded  beauty, 
constitute  the  chief  claims  to  admiration  of  their 
se.x.  ,Vnd  yet  they  cannot  conceal  from  themselves 
that  the  belle  of  eighteen  is  often  deserted  for  a  wo¬ 
man  of  forty,  and  that  the  patent  witchery  of  their 
own  youth  and  prettiness  goes  for  nothing  against 
the  mysterious  charms  of  a  mature  siren.  What  can 
they  say  to  such  an  anomaly  There  is  no  good 
in  going  about  the  world  disdainfully  wondering 
how  on  earth  a  man  could  ever  have  taken  up  with 
such  an  antitjuated  creature,  —  suggestively  asking 
their  male  friends  what  could  he  see  in  a  woman 
of  her  age,  old  enough  to  be  their  mother  V  There 
the  fact  stands,  and  facts  are  stubborn  things.  The 
eligible  suitor  who  has  beeu  coveted  by  more  than 
one  golden-haired  girl  has  married  a  woman  twenty 
years  her  senior,  and  the  middle-aged  siren  has  ac¬ 
tually  carried  off  the  prize  which  nymphs  in  their 
teens  have  frantically  desired  to  win.  What  Is  the 
secret  ?  How  Is  it  done '!  The  world,  even  of  silly 
girb,  has  got  past  any  belief  in  spells  and  talismans, 
such  as  Charlemagne’s  mistress  wore,  and  yet  the 
man’s  fascination  seems  to  them  (juite  as  miracu¬ 
lous  and  almost  as  unholy  as  if  it  had  been  brought 
about  by  the  black  art.  But  if  they  had  any  ana¬ 
lytical  power,  they  would  understand  the  diablerie  of 
the  mature  sirens  clearly  enough,  for  it  is  not  so  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  when  one  put’s  one’s  mind  to  It. 

In  the  first  place,  a  woman  of  ripe  age  has  a 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  a  crertain  suavity  of 
manner  and  moral  flexibility,  wholly  wanting  to  the 
young.  Young  girls  are  for  the  most  part  all  angles 
—  harsh  in  their  judgments,  stiff  in  their  prejudices, 
and  narrow  in  their  sympathies.  They  are  full  of 
combativencss  and  self-assertion,  if  they  are  of  one 
kind  of  young  people,  or  they  are  stupid  and  shy  if 
they  belong  to  another  kind.  They  are  talkative 
with  nothing  to  say,  and  positive  with  nothing  well 
and  truly  known;  or  they  are  monosyllabic  dum¬ 
mies  who  stammer  out  Yes  and  No  at  random,  and 
whose  brains  become  hopelessly  confused  at  the  first 
sentence  a  stranger  utters.  They  are  generally 
without  pity;  their  want  of  experience  making  them 
haril  towards  sorrows  which  they  .scarcely  under¬ 
stand,  and,  let  us  charitably  hope,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  ignorant  of  the  pain  they  inflict.  That  famous 
article  in  the  Times  on  the  cruelty  of  young  girb, 
apropos  of  Constance  Kent’s  confession,  though 
absurdly  exaggerated,  had  in  it  the  core  of  truth 
which  gives  the  sting  to  such  papers,  which  makes 
them  stick,  and  which  is  the  real  cause  of  the  out¬ 
cry  they  create.  Girls  are  cruel ;  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  it.  If  more  passive  than  aidive,  they  are 
simply  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  others ;  if  of 
a  more  active  temperament,  they  find  a  positive 
pleasure  in  giving  pain.  A  girl  will  say  the  most 
cruel  things  to  her  dearest  friend,  and  then  laugh 
at  her  because  she  cries.  Even  her  own  mother 
she  will  hurt  and  humiliate  If  she  can  ;  while  as  for 
any  unfortunate  aspirant  not  approved  of,  were  he 
as  tough-skinned  as  a  rhinoceros  she  would  find 
means  to  make  him  wince.  But  all  this  acerbity  is 
toned  down  in  the  mature  woman.  Experience  has 
enlarged  her  sympathies,  and  knowledge  of  suffer¬ 
ing  has  softened  her  heart  to  the  suffering  of  others. 
Il^r  lessons  of  life,  too,  have  taught  her  tact;  and 
tact  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  lessons  that  a  man 
or  woman  can  learn.  She  sees  at  a  glance  where 
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are  the  weak  points  and  sore  places  in  her  compan¬ 
ion,  and  she  avoids  them  ;  or  if  she  passes  over  them, 
it  is  with  a  hand  so  soft  and  tender,  a  touch  so 
inexpressibly  soothing,  that  she  calms  instead  of 
irritating. 

A  girl  would  have  come  down  upon  the  weak 
places  heavily,  and  would  have  tom  the  bandages' 
off  the  sore  ones,  jesting  at  scars  because  she  herself 
had  never  felt  a  wound,  and  deriding  the  sybaritism 
of  diachylon  because  ignorant  of  the  anguish  it  con- 
ceala  Then  the  mature  siren  is  thoughtful  for  oth¬ 
ers.  Girls  are  self-asserting  and  aggressive.  Life 
is  so  strong  in  them,  and  the  instinct  which  prompts 
them  to  try  their  strength  with  all  comers,  and  to 
get  the  best  of  everything  everywhere,  is  so  irre¬ 
pressible,  that  they  are  often  disagreeable  because 
of  their  instinctive  selfishness,  and  the  craving,  nat¬ 
ural  to  the  young,  of  taking  all  and  giving  back 
nothing.  But  the  mature  siren  knows  better  than 
this.  She  knows  that  social  success  depends  entirely 
on  what  each  of  us  can  throw  into  the  common  fund 
of  society ;  that  the  surest  way  to  be  considered 
ourselves  is  to  be  considerate  for  others ;  that  sym¬ 
pathy  begets  liking,  and  self-suppression  leads  to 
exaltation ;  and  that  if  we  want  to  gain  love  we 
must  first  show  how  well  we  can  give  it.  Her  tact 
then,  and  her  sympathy,  her  moral  flexibility  and 
quick  comprehension  of  character,  her  readiness  to 
give  herself  to  others,  are  some  of  the  reasons,  among 
others,  why  the  society  of  a  cultivated,  agreeable 
woman  of  a  certain  age  is  sought  by  those  men  to 
whom  women  are  more  than  mere  mistresses  or 
toys.  Besides,  she  is  a  good  conversationalist.  She 
has  no  pretensions  to  any'  special  or  deep  learning, 

—  for,  if  pedantic,  she  is  spoilt  as  a  siren  at  any  age, 

—  but  she  knows  a  little  about  most  things ;  at  all 
events,  she  knows  enough  to  make  her  a  pleasant 
companion,  and  able  to  keep  up  the  ball  when 
thrown.  And  men  like  to  talk  to  intelligent  women. 
They  do  not  like  to  be  taught  or  corrected  by  them, 
but  they  like  that  quick,  sympathetic  intellect  which 
follows  them  readily',  and  that  amount  of  knowledge 
which  makes  a  comfortable  cushion  for  their  own. 
And  a  mature  siren  who  knows  what  she  is  about 
would  never  do  more  than  this,  even  if  she  could. 

Though  the  mature  siren  rests  her  claims  to  ad¬ 
miration  on  more  than  mere  personal  charms,  and 
appeals  to  something  beyond  the  senses,  yet  she  is 
personable  and  well  preserved,  and,  in  a  favorable 
light,  looks  nearly  as  young  as  ever.  So  the  men 
say  who  knew  her  when  she  was  twenty ;  who  loved 
her  then,  and  have  gone  on  loving  her,  with  a  dif¬ 
ference,  despite  the  twenty  years  that  lie  between 
this  and  then.  Girls,  indeed,  despise  her  charms 
because  she  is  no  longer  y'oung ;  and  yet  she  may 
be  even  more  beautiful  than  youth.  She  knows  all 
the  little  niceties  of  dress,  and  without  going  into 
the  vulgar  trickery  of  paint  and  dyes,  —  which  would 
make  her  hideous,  —  is  up  to  the  best  arts  of  the 
toilet  by  which  every  point  is  made  to  tell,  and 
every  minor  beauty  is  given  its  fullest  value.  For 
part  of  the  art  and  mystery  of  sirenhood  is  an  accu¬ 
rate  perception  of  times  and  conditions,  and  a  care¬ 
ful  avoidance  of  that  suicidal  mistake  of  which  In 
/emmf  passi'e  is  so  often  guilty,  —  namely',  setting 
herself  in  confessed  rivalry  with  the  young  by  try¬ 
ing  to  look  like  them,  and  so  losing  the  good  of  what 
she  has  retained,  and  showing  the  ravages  of  time 
by  the  contrast.  The  mature  siren  is  wiser  than 
this.  She  knows  exactly  what  she  has  and  what 
she  can  do,  and  before  all  things  avoids  whatever 
seems  too  youthful  for  her  years;  and  this  is  one 


reason  why  she  is  always  beautiful,  becaijse  always 
in  harmony.  Besides,  she  has  very  many  good 
points,  many  positive  charms  still  left.  Her  figure 
IS  still  good,  —  not  slim  and  slender  certainly,  but  ' 
round  and  soft,  and  with  that  slower,  riper,  lazier  ! 
grace  which  is  something  quite  different  from  the  I 
antelope-like  elasticity  of  youth,  and  in  its  own  way  I 
as  lovely. 

If  her  hair  has  lost  its  maiden  luxuriance,  she  ! 
makes  up  with  crafty  arrangements  of  lace,  which  I 
are  almost  as  picturesque  as  the  fashionable  wisp 
of  hay-like  ends  tumbling  halfway  to  the  waist. 
.She  has  still  her  white  and  shapely  hands,  with  their 
pink  filbert-like  nails ;  still  her  pleasant  smile  and 
square,  small  teeth ;  her  eyes  are  bright  yet,  and  if 
the  upper  muscles  are  a  little  shrunk,  the  consecpient 
apparent  enlargement  of  the  orbit  only  makes  them 
more  expressive ;  her  lips  are  not  yet  withered,  her 
skin  is  not  wrinkled.  Undeniably,  when  well 
dressed  and  in  a  favorable  light,  the  mature  siren  is 
as  beautiful  in  her  own  way  as  the  girlish  belle; 
and  the  world  knows  it  and  acknowledges  it. 

That  mature  sirens  can  be  passionately  loved,  ! 
even  when  very  mature,  history  gives  us  more  than 
one  example  ;  and  the  first  name  that  naturally  oc-  ' 
curs  to  one’s  mind  as  the  type  of  this  is  that  of  the  ! 
too  famous  Ninon  de  I’Enclos.  And  Ninon,  if  a  trifle  ' 
mythical,  was  yet  a  fact  and  an  example.  But  not 
going  (juite  to  Ninon’s  age,  we  often  see  women  of 
forty  and  upwards  who  are  personally  charming, 
and  whom  men  love  with  as  much  warmth  and  ten¬ 
derness  as  if  they  were  in  the  heyday  of  life,  —  wo¬ 
men  who  count  their  admirers  by  dozens,  and  who 
end  by  making  a  superb  marriage  and  having  ejuite 
an  Indian  summer  of  romance  and  happiness.  The 
young  laugh  at  this  idea  of  the  Indian  summer  for  a 
bride  of  forty-five ;  but  it  is  true ;  for  neither  ro¬ 
mance  nor  happiness,  neither  love  nor  mental  youth, 
is  a  matter  of  years ;  and  after  all  we  are  only  as 
old  as  we  feel,  and  certainly  no  older  than  we 
look.  All  women  do  not  harden  by  time,  nor  with-  j 
er,  nor  yet  corrupt.  Some  merely  ripen  and  mel¬ 
low  and  get  enriched  by  the  passage  of  the  years, 
retaining  the  most  delicate  womanliness  —  we  had 
almost  said  girlishness  —  into  quite  old  age,  and 
blushing  under  their  gray  hairs,  while  they  shrink 
from  anything  coarse  or  vulgar  or  impure  as  sensi¬ 
tively  as  when  they  were  girls.  La  femme  a  qua- 
ranle  ans  is  the  French  term  for  the  opening  of  the 
great  gulf  beyond  which  love  cannot  pass ;  but  hu¬ 
man  history  disproves  this  date,  and  shows  that  the 
heart  can  remain  fresh  and  the  person  lovely  long 
after  the  age  fixed  for  the  final  adieu  to  .'idmiration, 
and  that  the  mature  siren  can  be  adored  by  her  own 
contemporaries  when  the  rising  generation  regard 
her  as  nothing  better  than  a  chimney-corner  fixture. 
Jlr.  Trollope  has  recognized  the  claims  of  the  ma¬ 
ture  siren  inhis  Orley  Farm  and  Miss  Mackenzie; 
and  no  one  can  deny  the  intense  naturalness  of  the 
ch.iracters  and  the  interest  of  the  stories. 

Another  point  with  the  mature  woman  is  that  she 
is  not  jealous  nor  exacting.  She  knows  the  world, 
and  tues  what  comes  with  the  philosophy  that 
springs  from  knowledge.  If  she  is  of  an  enjoying 
nature,  —  and  she  cannot  be  a  siren  else,  —  she  ac¬ 
cepts  such  good  as  floats  to  the  top  without  looking 
too  deep  into  the  cup  and  speculating  on  the  time 
when  she  shall  have  drained  it  to  the  dregs.  Men 
feel  safe  with  her.  If  they  have  entered  on  a  tender 
friendship  with  her,  they  know  that  there  will  be  no 
scene,  no  tears,  no  upbraidings,  when  an  inexorable 
fate  comes  in  to  end  their  pleasant  little  drama,  with 
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the  inevitable  wife  as  the  scene-shifter.  The  ma¬ 
ture  siren  knows  so  well  that  fate  and  the  wife  must 
break  in  between  her  and  her  friend,  that  she  is 
resigned  from  the  first  to  what  is  foredoomed,  and 
10  accepts  her  bitter  portion,  when  it  comes,  with 
dignity  and  in  silence.  Where  younger  women 
would  fall  into  hysterics  and  make  a  scene,  perhaps 
go  about  the  world  taking  their  revenge  in  slander, 
the  middle-aged  woman  holds  out  a  friemlly  hand, 
and  takes  the  back  seat  gallantly,  never  showing  by 
word  or  look  that  she  has  felt  her  deposition.  She 
becomes  the  best  friend  of  the  new  household ;  and, 
if  any  one  is  jealous,  ten  to  one  it  is  the  husband  | 
that  IS  jealous  of  her  love  for  his  wife,  or  perhaps  it  | 
is  the  wife  herself,  who  cannot  see  what  her  hits-  | 
band  can  find  to  a<lmire  so  much  in  Mrs.  A.,  and  ' 
who  pouts  at  his  extraordinary  predilection  for  her,  j 
though  of  course,  she  would  scorn  to  be  jealous,  —  | 
as,  indeed,  she  has  no  cause.  For  even  a  nmture  ; 
siren,  however  delightful  she  may  be,  is  not  likely  . 
to  come  before  a  young  wife  in  the  heart  of  a  young  i 
husband.  Though  the  French  paint  the  love  of  a 
woman  of  forty  as  pathetic,  because  slightly  ridicu-  i 
lous  and  certainly  hopeleas,  yet  they  arrange  the  | 
theory  of  their  social  life  so  that  a  youth  is  gener-  | 
ally  supposed  to  make  his  first  love  of  a  married  : 
woman  many  years  his  elder,  and  a  mature  siren  j 
finds  her  last  love  in  a  youth.  We  have  not  come  i 
to  this  yet  in  England,  either  in  theory  or  practice  ; 
and  it  IS  to  be  hoped  tliat  we  never  shall  come  to  it.  ! 

Mature  sirens  are  all  very  well  for  men  of  their 
own  age,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  them  still  loved 
and  admired,  and  to  recognize  in  them  the  claims 
of  women  to  something  higher  than  mere  personal 
passion ;  but  the  case  would  be  very  diflcrent  if 
they  became  ghoulish  seducers  of  the  young,  and 
kept  up  the  habit  of  love  by  entangling  boyish  hearts 
and  blighting  youthful  lives.  As  they  are  now,  they 
form  a  charming  element  in  society,  and  are  of  infi¬ 
nite  use  to  the  world.  They  are  the  ripe  fruit  in 
the  garden  where  else  everything  would  be  green  and 
immature,  —  the  last  days  of  the  golden  summer  just 
before  the  chills  of  autumn  come  on  ;  they  contain 
in  themselves  the  advantages  of  two  distinct  epochs, 
and  while  possessing  as  much  personal  charm  as 
youth,  possess  also  the  gains  which  come  by  experi¬ 
ence  and  maturity.  They  keep  things  together  as 
the  young  alone  could  not  do ;  and  no  gathering  of 
friends  is  perfect  whic'h  has  not  one  or  two  mature 
sirens  to  give  the  tone  to  the  rest,  and  prevent  ex¬ 
cesses.  They  soften  the  asperities  of  high-handed 
boys  and  girls,  which  else  would  be  too  biting ;  and 
they  set  people  at  ease,  and  make  them  in  good-hu- 
raor  with  themselves,  by  the  courtesy  with  which 
they  listen  to  them,  and  the  patience  with  which 
they  bear  with  them.  Even  the  very  girls  who  hate 
them  fiercely  as  rivals,  love  them  passing  well  as 
half  maternal,  half  sisterly  companions ;  and  the  first 
person  to  whom  they  would  carry  their  sorrows 
would  be  a  mature  siren,  quite  capable  on  her  own 
part  of  having  caused  them.  It  would  be  hard  in¬ 
deed  if  the  loss  of  youth  did  not  bring  with  it  some 
compensations ;  but  the  mature  siren  suffers  less 
from  that  loss  than  any  other  kind  of  woman.  In¬ 
deed,  she  seems  to  have  a  private  elixir  of  her  own 
which  is  not  quite  drained  dry  when  she  dies, 
beloved  and  regretted,  at  threescore  years  and  ten  ; 
leaving  behind  her  one  or  two  old  friends  who  were 
once  her  ardent  lovers,  and  who  still  cherish  her 
memory  as  that  of  the  finest  and  most  fascinating 
woman  they  ever  ](new,  —  something  which  the 
present  generation  is  utterly  incapable  of  repeating. 
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His  own  and  his  father’s  house  had  been  broken  up 
by  law  officers,  hounded  on  by  the  implacable  Comte 
de  la  Blache,  and  Beaumarchais  is  skulking  like  a 
fox  from  covert  to  covert  to  avoid  the  hounds  on  his 
track.  The  house  of  his  brother-in-law  was  his 
chief  place  of  refuge,  where  a  band  of  merry  con¬ 
spirators  await  his  flying  visits,  consult  altout  his 
memoirs,  and  are  ready  to  fight  to  the  last  with  him. 
Sister  Julie  was  thought  by  the  incorruptible  Goez- 
man  to  be  the  worse  hornet  of  this  hive,  and  is  de¬ 
nounced  by  him  in  due  form  to  his  parliament ;  and 
that  sprightly  creature  had  a  narrow  escape  from  a 
lodging  in  the  Bastile. 

At  last  the  day  of  hearing  came.  It  was  seven  in 
the  evening,  in  December,  1773,  when  the  judges 
met.  As  the  accused  was  called  a  murmur  arose 
from  the  crowd;  Ade>t,  ade$t !  cried  the  registrar, 
and  Beaumarchais  entered  the  hall  amid  dead 
silence.  At  the  scene  before  him,  irregularly  lit  up 
with  scattered  lamps,  Beaumarchais  avowed  later 
his  heart  shrunk  witliin  him  as  though  the  blood  was 
frozen  within  it,  and  bis  cheek  turned  pale.  Sixty 
magistrates  robed  in  red,  ranged  in  rows  at  the  end 
of  the  hall,  confronted  him  with  severe  faces.  But 
the  brave-hearted  man  recovered  himself  quickly, 
raised  his  head  proudly  ami  stood  face  to  face  with 
bis  accusers,  unprotected  but  undaunted. 

When  his  examination  was  over,  an  incident  oc¬ 
curred  which  proved  his  presence  of  mind,  the 
promptitude  of  his  daring,  his  quick  oratorical  im¬ 
pulse,  and  the  hostility  of  the  court.  The  president 
of  the  judges  met  Beaumarchais  in  one  of  the  gal¬ 
leries  of  the  palace,  and  insolently  ordered  the 
guards  to  remove  him.  Beaumarchais  refused  to 
obey,  a^id  returned  to  court  followed  by  a  crowd, 
when,  addressing  the  judges,  he  protested  eloquently 
in  the  name  of  justice  and  of  his  country  against 
such  abuse  of  authority,  and  ended  by  flinging  the 
judge  a  contemptuous  pardon.  .Tudgment  was  not 
delivered  till  the  20th  of  February,  1774.  Expec¬ 
tation  was  immense.  Beaumarchais  was  worn  out 
with  fatigue,  and  slept  while  his  judges  were  in  de¬ 
bate  with  closed  doors,  a  debate  which  lasted  twelve 
hours,  and  was  carried  on  with  such  fury  and  re¬ 
crimination  that  their  cries  were  heard  from  the 
I  street.  The  final  judgment  was  that  Beaumarch.sis. 
I  and  Madame  Goezman  had  sentence  of  hlnme  passed 
upon  them,  while  Goezman  was  degraded  from  his 
functions,  and  lived  a  life  of  obscurity  till  he  was 
dragged  into  light  again  as  an  ennemi  du  peuple  in 
!  Revolution  times,  when  he  rode  to  the  guillotine  in 
j  the  same  cart  with  .4ndre  Chenier. 

I  No  sooner  was  sentence  given  than  all  Paris  wus 
in  commotion  to  seek  out  the  hiding-place  of  Beau¬ 
marchais  in  the  Temple,  and  leave  wonls  of  congrat¬ 
ulation.  “  Tout  Paris  s’est  fait  inscrire  chez  moi 
(lepuis  hier,”  he  writes.  The  Prince  de  Conti  anil 
the  Due  de  Chartres  were  among  the  first  to  call. 
“  I  am  of  good  enough  family,”  said  the  Prince  de 
Conti,  “  to  show  how  such  a  great  citizen  should  be 
treated.” 

The  sentence  oiWme,  nevertheless,  required  that 
Beaumarchais  should  go  on  his  knees  before  the 
court,  and  be  declared  infamous.  But  it  was  impos¬ 
sible,  in  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind,  to  exact 
this ;  it  would  have  infallibly’  caused  an  emente.  He 
was,  nevertheless,  subject  to  civil  degradation,  —  was 
an  outlaw,  in  fact,  and  unable  to  plead  in  any  court ; 

I  besides  which,  under  the  conviction  of  forgery  in  the 
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trial  with  La  Blache,  he  was  still  subject  to  all  the 
calamities  resulting  therefrom.  Nevertheless,  this 
was  salvation  compared  with  branding  by  the  hang¬ 
man,  and  suffering  omnia  citra  mortem,  as  would 
have  been  the  case  had  he  been  convicted  of  having 
calumniated  Judge  Goezman. 

TUe  parliament,  however,  had  its  own  condemna¬ 
tion.  They  could  only  go  to  their  benches  amid  in¬ 
sults  and  jeers  and  laughter ;  and  when  they  com¬ 
plained  of  that  to  the  frivolous  and  caustic  old 
Maurepas,  he  advised  them  to  go  to  court  en  domino. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  Louis  XVI.  was  to  recall 
the  old  parliament,  and  abolish  the  Maurepas  sub¬ 
stitute.  The  ancient  body  thus  reinstated  reversed 
the  sentence  of  blame  against  Beaumarchais,  and 
restored  him  to  all  his  civic  rights.  A  still  greater 
demonstration  of  public  feeling  took  place  on  that 
occasion.  Beaumarchais  was  carried  in  triumph  to 
his  carriage,  sobbing  and  crying  with  joy ;  and  long 
after,  as  he  walked  the  streets,  he  was  encircled 
with  enthusiastic  acclamations. 

To  obtain,  however,  his  rehabilitation,  or  restora¬ 
tion  to  civil  rights,  Beaumarchais  had  previously 
gone  through  an  immense  amount  of  desperate 
work  of  a  singular  kind  with  desperate  energv. 
Under  such  a  government  as  that  of  Louis  X\ ., 
Beaumarchais  might  have  looked  in  vain  for  a  re¬ 
dress  which  it  was  a  violation  of  justice  to  withhold, 
had  not  the  King,  who  was  possessed  with  a  mania 
for  all  sorts  of  secret  diplomatic  and  other  mameu- 
vres,  been  so  struck  with  the  ability  .and  tact  dis¬ 
played  by  Beaumarchais  in  his  struggle  with  his 
own  parliament,  that  he  determined  to  employ  him 
us  a  secret  agent,  with  a  promise  of  restoration  to 
civil  rights,  if  he  gave  satisfaction. 

The  business  with  which  Beaumarchais  was  in¬ 
trusted  was  the  hunting  up  libels,  published  abroad, 
on  the  French  Court. 

There  were  in  those  days  a  set  of  Infamous'  gazet¬ 
teers  residing  at  London,  the  Hague,  Amsterdam, 
and  other  places,  who  gained  a  livelihood  by  print¬ 
ing  true  or  false  scandal  about  the  French  Court, 
and  then  smuggling  their  papers  into  France.  Any 
worse  piece  of  scandal  than  ordinary  was  usually 
preceded  by  a  threatening  letter  to  extort  money 
t'rom  the  person  about  to  be  libelled.  Madame  du 
B.arri  was  necessarily  a  proper  tree  of  the  Ilespe- 
rides  fur  these  gentlemen,  hung  all  over  with  the 
most  tempting  golden  fruit ;  her  minister,  the  Due 
d'  Aiguillon,  he  who  covered  himself  with  meal  and 
not  with  glory  at  Quiberon,  and  found  it  easier  to 
get  the  meal  out  of  his  co.at  than  his  reputation  ; 
Louis  XV.  himself  with  his  l^nrc  aux  cerfs,  and 
most  of  the  great  people  about  him,  —  all  had 
golden  fleeces,  and  were  disporting  themselves  in 
such  a  way  that  the  libellers  could  hardly  <lcsire 
better  game.  With  these  gentry  Beaumarchais  was 
appointed  to  deal ;  and  with  rehabilitation  In  view, 
and  a  renewal  of  his  law-duel  with  the  Comte  de  la 
Blache,  Beaumarchais  was  now  ru.shing  from  capital 
to  capital  in  Europe  hunting  up  libels  and  buying  up 
libellers.  He  came  over  to  Lonilon  and  burnt  up 
ten  thousand  of  these  infamous  publications  In  a  lime¬ 
kiln  in  the  suburbs.  While  in  London  he  went  into 
English  society,  visited  John  Wilkes,  and  Lord 
Rochford,  whom  he  had  known  as  ambassador  at 
Madrid,  and  who  was  now  in  Ix>rd  North’s  Minis¬ 
try  ;  and  he  was  also  appointed  to  deal  with  that 
strange  character,  the  Chevalier  or  Chevalicre 
d'Eon. 

But  Beaumarchais,  with  something  like  his  usual 
luck,  was  just  on  the  point  of  receiving  his  promised 
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rehabilitation  when  Louis  XV.  died,  and  was  buried 
amid  that  “  silence  of  the  people  which  is  the  lerson 
of  kings.”  The  hawkers  of  slander,  however,  abroad 
were  just  as  busy  with  the  reputations  of  Ix)uig 
XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  as  of  the  old  reprobate  i 
who  had  just  died,  and  Beaumarchais  was  again  ' 
employed.  One  of  his  commissions  was  to  buy  up  i 
a  stock  of  libels  in  the  possession  of  one  Angelucci,  I 
an  Italian  Jew.  After  paying  Angclucci  his  money,  | 
the  Jew  absconded  with  one  copy  of  the  libel,  and 
Beaumarchais  immediately  followed  In  chase  all  ^ 
over  Europe  to  Vienna ;  he  came  up  with  Angelucci  i 
when  the  .Jew  was  least  expecting  him,  quietly  trot-  I 
ting  along  on  a  pony,  with  the  copy  of  the  libel  in  j 
his  valise  behind  him,  in  the  forest  of  Neustadt,  go¬ 
ing  towards  Nuremberg.  He  took  the  copy  of  the 
libel  aw.vy  front  the  Jew  by  force,  and  nearly  all 
the  money  he  had  given  him,  when  he  was  himself 
set  upon  by  robiters  and  had  a  desperate  struggle 
for  his  life  ;  so  that  while  bis  friends  were  fancying 
Beaumarchais  was  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  John 
Wilkes  and  Lord  llocbtbrd  in  London,  one  of  them 
received  a  letter  from  him  commencing  as  follows:  — 

“  Take  your  maj)  of  Germany,  my  dear  friend ; 
run  along  the  Danube  from  the  Black  Forest  to¬ 
wards  the  Euxine  ;  Itelow  Katlsbon,  after  the  con¬ 
tinence  of  the  Inn  with  the  Danube  at  Panau,  do 
you  see  on  the  river  between  the  high  mountains, 
which  press  it  on  both  sides  and  give  it  more  rapid¬ 
ity,  a  wretched  boat  with  si.x  rowers  going  towards 
Lintz,  on  board  which  a  chair  has  been  embarked, 
which  contains  a  man  with  his  head  and  his  left 
hand  swathed  in  bloody  linen,  in  spite  of  a  pouring 
rain  enduring  suH'oeation,  and  relieving  himself 
from  time  to  time  by  throwing  up  gulps  of  blood? 
—  Kcce  homo." 

Beauuiarchai.s,  indeed,  had  only  been  saved  in  his 
struggle  with  the  brigands  by  the  sound  of  the  horn 
of  his  postilion,  who  was  following  with  his  carriage 
behind.  Beaumarchais  arrived  at  Vienna,  and  after 
much  solicitation  obtained  an  interview  about  the 
matter  of  the  libel  with  Maria  Theresa,  who  looked 
with  astonishment  on  a  man  gesticulating  wildly, 
with  his  face  In  bandages.  But  Beaumarchais  was 
In  a  state  of  fever  from  the  wounds  in  his  cheek  and 
hand,  the  palm  of  which  had  been  cut  through,  and 
he  was  pleading  wildly,  not  for  the  sake  so  much  of 
the  reputation  of  Marie  .\ntoInette  as  against  the 
Comte  de  la  Blache,  and  for  restitution  to  civil 
rights.  The  Empress  was  alarmed,  for  the  same 
evening  eight  grenadiers  with  muskets,  two  officers 
with  drawn  swords,  and  other  functionaries,  entered 
his  room,  took  possession  of  all  hi.s  papers,  and  kept 
strict  watch  and  guard  over  him  fur  the  space  of 
thirty-one  days  —  44,090  minutes.  Beaumarchais 
counted  them,  thinking  all  the  while  on  restoration 
to  civil  rights,  reversal  of  conviction  for  forgery, 
and  recovery  of  his  property  from  La  Blache. 

By  performing,  however,  such  services  with  abili¬ 
ty  and  energy,  Beaumarchais  at  last  got  his  reha¬ 
bilitation  from  the  restored  parliament ;  and  he 
moreover  obtained  a  rule  for  a  new  trial  in  his  con¬ 
troversy  with  the  Comte  de  La  Blache.  The  new 
trial,  either  for  the  convenience  of  witnesses  or  to 
avoid  the  excitement  of  Paris,  was  appointed  to 
take  place  at  Aix,  Provence.  Beaumarchais,  with 
his  multifarious  habits  of  activity,  was  already  in  a 
whirl  of  other  businesses  and  speculations.  He  had 
brought  out  the  “Barbler  de  ^ville”  in  177i>,  and 
had  been  engaged,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Minister,  in  a  gigantic  enterprljj^  for  supplying  am¬ 
munition  to  the  American  armies ;  but  he  naturally 
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(hrew  hlmgcir,  heart  and  soul,  into  the  La  Blache 
iffair  as  soon  as  the  day  was  fixed  for  the  hearing. 
La  Blache,  with  a  body-guard  of  six  avocals,  had 
been  on  the  ground  for  some  time  at  Aix,  but  Pro- 
reni^al  heads  had  been  so  captivated  by  the  brilliant 
achievements  of  Beauman^hais  against  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  ^laupeou,  that  La  Blache  and  his  six  arocats 
were  in  a  manner  sent  off  to  Coventry  as  soon  as 
they  arrived  at  Aix.  No  one  would  even  look  at 
them.  When  the  day  arrived  for  final  judgment, 
the  old  Provenc,*!  city  was  filled  with  expectant 
crowds ;  the  doors  of  the  court  besieged ;  the  long 
promenade,  with  all  its  alleys  and  adjoining  Cfi/Js, 
was  thronged  with  eager  visitors.  The  judges  were 
in  debate  a  short  while  only,  for  the  doors  open  ; 
Beaumarchais  has  won :  there  is  a  shouting  and 
clapping  of  hands  far  and  wide,  and  crowds  rush 
away  with  cries  of  triumph  to  carry  the  news  to  the 
other  side  of  the  town  to  the  victor ;  they  pass  the 
hotel  of  La  Blache ;  he  shut  his  windows  up ;  his 
occupation  is  gone.  This  multitude  of  wild  men 
burst  in  upon  Beaumarchais  in  his  solitary  apart¬ 
ment,  clasping  his  hands  and  embracing  him  in  vehe¬ 
ment  Southern  fashion,  when  he  turned  pale,  his 
knees  bent  under  him,  and  he  fell  in  a  faint.  When 
he  recovered  he  was  obliged  again  and  again  to 
show  himself  at  the  window,  while  the  people  of  the 
town,  with  Provencal  songs  and  dances,  kept  up  a 
perpetual  serenade  before  his  house  all  the  evening; 
there  were  feux  dt  joie  throughout  the  city  as  for  a 
public  triumph ;  and  the  flute,  the  tambour  de  llasqm, 
and  the  violin  were  kept  in  occupation  the  greater 
part  of  the  night. 

After  this  trial  Beaumarchais  swam  gloriously  on 
the  tide  of  fortune  up  to  the  days  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Being  the  most  popular  man  in 
France,  he  was  consulted  by  the  Ministers  about 
affairs  of  state,  by  everybody  about  everything,  and 
even  by  anonymous  young  ladies  in  love  affairs. 

Under  the  countenance  of  the  Ministers,  who  ad¬ 
vanced  a  million  to  cover  some  portion  of  his  risks, 
he  had  a  fleet  of  forty  ships  at  sea,  in  communication 
with  America,  to  which  country  he  supplied  stores 
and  ammunition  to  the  amount  of  five  millions,  up¬ 
wards  of  three  millions  of  which  were  paid  in  1 8!lo, 
and  then  the  affair  was  arranged  in  trans-atlantic 
fiuihion  by  paying  eight  hundred  thousand  to  Beau¬ 
marchais’s  grandchildren. 

“  These  American  expeditions  were,”  says  La 
Harpe,  “  entirely  his  work,  and  proved  the  resources 
of  his  genius  and  character, — a  determined  boldness, 
a  jiatient  tenacity,  and,  above  all,  that  gift  to  per¬ 
suade,  so  necessary  in  all  which  depends  on  the  co¬ 
operation  of  different  minds.  I  have  seen  few  men 
in  this  respect  who  were  more  favored  by  nature. 
He  had  a  physiognomy  and  a  mode  of  expressing 
hiinst'lf  cijually  animated;  his  eye.s  were  full  of  fire, 
and  he  had  as  much  decision  in  his  look  and  accent 
as  delicacy  in  his  smile.  With  those  in  authority 
he  always  had  the  air  of  being  convinced  that  they 
could  not  differ  from  him  unless  they  had  less  wit 
than  himself,  —  a  thing  he  never  supposed,  one 
may  be  sure,  especially  with  those  svho  had  none. 
Yielding  to  the  impetuosity  of  his  character,  the 
Ministers  unite!  themselves  more  and  more  closely 
to  his  policjf.” 

It  was  indeed  mainly  owing  to  Beaumarchais 
that  open  rupture  took  place  between  France  and 
England  in  1778.  For  the  large  spirit  of  Beau¬ 
marchais  could  not  fail  to  feel  all  the  national  im¬ 
patience  and  humiliation  at  remembrance  of  the 
peace  of  Paris  and  the  demolition  of  the  fortifica¬ 


tions  of  Dunkirk  ;  and  Beaumarchais  when  in  Eng¬ 
land  had  listened  with  something  like  pleasure  to 
the  mournful  confidences  of  Lord  Rochford  and 
the  seditious  rhapsodies  of  Wilkes,  and  eagerly 
seized  every  opportunity  of  entering  into  conference 
with  the  American  agents  in  London  for  the  best 
way  of  supporting  the  colonies ;  for  the  colonies, 
Beaumarchais  judged  at  once,  were  lost  to  England 
forever.  Tlie  independence  of  the  United  States, 
then,  was  won  in  no  small  degree  with  Beaumau*- 
chais’s  powder  and  shot,  and  by  soldiers  clothed  in 
Beaumarchais’s  greatcoats  and  shod  with  Beau¬ 
marchais’s  shoes,  and  incited  to  battle  with  Beau¬ 
marchais’s  trumpets,  which  Sidney  Smith  would  say 
should  decidedly  have  had  ^  Ere  alieno  inscribed  upon 
them. 

As  soon  as  he  found,  however,  the  States  were 
likely  to  be  insecure  in  the  matter  of  payment  either 
in  money  or  produce,  he  changed  the  character  of 
his  operations,  and  became  a  general  merchant  on 
an  immense  scale,  and  had  ships  in  every  quarter 
of  the  world,  and  so  realized  an  immense  fortune. 
Besides  these  colossal  operations,  he  founded,  through 
his  influence  with  the  Ministers,  the  Cais.ve  (TEs- 
comple,  the  notion  of  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  which  is  the  origin  of  the 
present  Bank  of  France.  The  Bank  of  France  is 
thus  originally  the  creation  of  a  comic  dramatist. 

He  established  a  steam-pump  at  Chaillot,  which, 
we  believe,  still  does  duty ;  and  he  published,  at  a 
loss  of  £  40,0(t0,  the  first  complete  edition  of  the 
works  of  Voltaire,  having  organized  for  this  special 
purpose  printing  establishments  at  Kehl,  with  sup¬ 
plementary  paper  manufactures  in  the  Vosges 
Mountains.  His  reputation  as  an  all-enterprising, 
generally  able,  and  prosperous  man  was  so  great 
that  he  was  overwhelmed  with  applications  from  all 
classes,  ages,  and  sexes  for  advice,  patronage,  and 
assistance  in  money.  As  for  the  latter,  Gudin,  his 
cashier,  says  he  received  on  an  average  twenty 
letters  a  day.  Among  the  list  of  his  insolvent 
debtors  were  princes  of  the  blood,  poets,  noblemen 
of  all  kinds,  captains,  and  others,  all  whose  auieounts 
are  ruthlessly'  marked  inxolrable  by  cashier  Gudin, 
and  he  lent  thus  without  security'  money  to  the 
amount  of  £  ;!(;,O00. 

Beaumarchais,  therefore,  was  now  a  universal  fa¬ 
vorite,  and  in  the  full  flow  of  this  popularity  he  com¬ 
posed  his  “  ^larriage  de  Figaro,”  whose  astounding 
success  was  quite  a  political  event.  This  piece,  in¬ 
deed,  did  no  little  towards  preparing  the  way'  for  the 
Revolution,  for  it  effected  even  more  than  his  “  Me- 
raoires,”  towards  bringing  contempt  upon  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  old  regime.  The  King  had  had  the 
piece  read  to  him  by  Madame  de  Campan,  and  said, 

“  The  Bastile  must  be  destroyed  before  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  such  a  play  can  be  unattended  with  dan¬ 
ger,”  and  was  resolved  it  should  not  be  acted.*  But 
Marie  Antoinette  was  in  its  favor,  and  it  was  said 
Beaumarchais  expended  more  wit  in  overcoming 
the  opposition  to  the  performance  of  his  piece  than 
in  composing  it.  Four  years  were  spent  in  the 
struggle.  There  were  but  three  persons  In  all  of  I 
France  who  were  opposed  to  the  representation, — 
the  King,  M.  de  Miromesnil,  keeper  of  the  seals,  and  • 
Suard  the  academician.  Every  great  courtier,  with  j 
the  inconceivable  levity  of  his  race  and  time,  was  | 
anxious  to  prove  that  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  j 

*  SitH(uhur)j  enough,  after  the  UUila^  of  the  Bastile,  Beaumarchais, 
whose  house  was  close  by,  W4S  MppointeU  by  the  commune  a  mem* 
her  of  a  committee  for  sui>eriiHeDclin^  Uie  destructioD  of  thatterrible 
fort  rets. 
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came  under  the  definition  of  Figwo,  — small  men 
who  feared  small  writings,”-and  beset  the  author  for 
private  readings.  But  Beaumarcbms  after  having 
duly  stimulated  public  curiosity  with  feigned  timidi¬ 
ty  proleased  himself  unwiUiiig  to  make  the  piece 
public  and  refused  many  solicitations  for  a  hearing. 

“  He  apprehended,”  he  said,  “  that  a  piece  so  dis¬ 
pleasing  to  the  King  might  really  be  dangerous,  and 
he  would  keep  it  in  future  locked  up  in  his  desk. 
But  the  public  impatience  was  so  great  that  >t 
came  at  last  impossible  for  the  King  to  resist.  The 
long-wished-for  permission  was  granted,  and  the 
piece  was  played  in  March  1784,  at  the  Comdie 

Fran^'aiAC.  .  ,  ^  * 

All  the  mnmirea  of  the  time  speak  of  the  extra v- 
acant  avidity  with  which  all  classes  rushed  to  the 
fi«t  representation.  The  doors  of  the  theatre  were 
besieged  early  in  the  morning ;  ahbi  s,  street-porters,  | 
and  blue-ribboned  courtiers  elbowed  each  ot^r  in 
the  “  queue  ”  ;  the  footmen  of  the  Duchess  de  minl- 
lon  were  in  her  bo.x  keeping  her  places  from  eleven 
o’olock  in  the  morning ;  three  hundr^  ladies  of  the 
highest  fashion  passed  the  day  and  dined  in  the  ac¬ 
tresses’  dressing-rooms ;  the  gratings  were  finally 
driven  in  bv  the  crowd,  and  three  were 

crushed,  —  one  more,  says  La  Ilarpe,  maliciously, 
than  for  Scuddery.  Many  a  duchess,  says  Grimm, 
was  glad  to  get  a  seat  in  a  little  side-box ;  while 
Beaumarchais  himself  witnessed  the  perforniance 
from  an  obscure  corner,  supported  on  each  side  by  an 
abbt’  (one  of  them  a  brother  of  Calonne),  with  whom 
he  had  dined  and  of  whose  spiritual  consolation  he 
said  he  might  stand  in  need  in  case  of  ff.lure.  But 
there  was  no  failure,  for  Beaumarchais  himself  said, 


vueru  liU  laijwiv,  - - - —  , ,  • 

“  11  1/  «  encui  e  mehine  chose  plus  fdle  tpie  ma  piece 
e’est  son  succ'ts  !  ”  And  in  after  revolutionary  times 


vest  son  ...  — * 

he  may  have  looked  back  with  some  contrition  to 
the  success  of  his  “Marriage  de  Figaro,”  when  he 
found,  in  Uie  words  of  Montaigne,  that  ‘  on  bat  et 
hroudlc  feau  pour  d’aulrcs  pcscheurs.” 

For  Beaumarchais,  in  spite  of  all  his  wit  and  en- 
er*ry,  was  not  naturally  a  revolutionist;  and  now 
in^declining  age  was  by  no  means  calculated  to 
match  with  the  fierce  spirits  evoked  by  revolution¬ 
ary  passion.  The  Revolution  came  upon  Beaumar¬ 
chais  when  he  was  about  sixty,  when  he  was  old  and 
slightly  deaf,  and  he  was  then  anew  thrown  into  a 
wild  vortex  of  trouble  and  disaster.  The 
ed,  light-spirited  Voltairean  was  no  match  for  the 
atrabiliar  disciples  of  Rousseau,  the  champion  of  the 
rights  of  men,  and  ferocious  demagogues,  and  blood¬ 
thirsty  fanatics;  and  of  this  fact  he  had  preinoni- 
tory  notice  in  a  pamphlet  war  which  Mirateaii 
forced  upon  him  about  his  steam  pump  at  Lhail- 

Beaumarchais  had  refused  to  lend  Mirabeau 
12,000  francs,  saying  that  as  Mirabeau  wm  8“^ 
pick  a  quan-elwith  him,  he  should  so  gam  12,0oo 
francs.  The  occasion  was  not  long  in 
Mirabeau  to  make  good  the  prevision  of  Beaumar¬ 
chais.  Mirabeau,  then  at  his  wits  end  for  money  | 
and  occupation,  was  hired  by  some  speculators  who 
had  risked  their  money  on  a  fall  of  the  shares  of  tlie 
Clmillot  steaiT-p  imp,  to  write  it  down  ;  and  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  v  olent  pamphlet  against  the  machine. 
Beaumarcha  s  replied  in  his  light,  ironical  fashion, 
and  war  commenced.  But  it  was  like  the  conflict 
of  a  ferocious  young  tiger  with  an  old  leojiard  stitl 
in  the  joints.  Mirabeau  colleoted  himself  into  a 
roar,  bounded  on  Beaumarchais’s  reputation,  dis¬ 
figured  hU  whole  life,  rent  it  in  pieces  with  his  ter- 
nble  ulons,  and  delivered  it  up  aU  lacerated  to  the 


public,  in  the  name  of  order,  morality,  and  public  ^ 
justice, —  Mirabeau  in  the  name  of  order,  morality, 
and  public  justice  !  —  all  because  Beaumarchais 
pumping  up  clear  water  to  house-tops  through  little 
piiies  at  a  moderate  price,  and  Mirabeau  had  been 
refused  the  loan  of  12,000  francs.  Such  were  the 
preliminary'  ijuavers  of  one  of  the  chiei  thunderers 
of  the  Revolution.  Beaumarchais  thought  no  good 
of  reply,  and  retired  from  the  conflict.  Mirabeau, 
however,  when  he  became  the  most  popular  man  in 
France,  forgot  this  little  passage  of  arms,  wrote 
bilUls-doux  to  his  former  antagonist,  and  came  and 
ate  pleasant  little  breakfasts  at  his  great  house  in 
the  Boulevanls. 

Other  troubles,  other  plays,  other  speculations, 
gave  Beaumarchais  occupation  during  the  early 
period  of  the  Revolution,  till  his  last  great  and  un¬ 
fortunate  engagement  to  procure  “sixty  thousand 
muskets”  in  Holland,  for  the  use  of  the  Revolution- 
ary  government  involved  him  in  still  more  trouble 
thaiT  he  had  ever  yet  known  in  the  course  of  his 
checkered  existence.  At  one  time  we^  find  him  in 
the  same  cell  with  Mademoiselle  de  Sombreuil  at 
the  Abbaye,  still  at  his  old  occupation,  im'inoire- 
writing  to  the  Committee  of  Safety  to  prove  he  was 
all  right  about  the  “sixty  thousand  muskets”;  at 
another  time,  in  a  room  in  the  “  King  s  Bench 
Prison”  in  London,  still  writing  mi'moircs,  called  | 
“  Mes  Dix  Epoques,”  on  the  subject  of  the  si.xty 
thousand  muskets.  A  compassionate  English  mer¬ 
chant  and  creditor  had  put  him  into  the  King’s 
Bench  to  keep  him  safe  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Con-  | 
vention  and  the  way  of  the  guillotine ;  but  Beau- 
marchais  would  not  remain;  he  wrote  to  cashier 
Gudin  to  move  heaven  and  earthy  to  raise  money  1 
enough  to  get  him  out,  and  let  him  come  oyer  to  j 
the  Convention  and  prove  he  was  a  “  great  citizen.”  | 
He  did  get  out ;  and  the  history  of  the  whole  Beau¬ 
marchais  family  forms  a  curious  illustration  of  those 
days  of  revolution,  terror,  and  massacre.  The  pop-  j 
.  ulace  had  a  notion  that  Beaumarchais  was  an  | 
“  ennemi  du peuple”  and  had  got  the  “  sixty  thousand  ' 

1  muskets  ”  stowed  away  in  his  cellars  to  effect  some  ^ 

-  day  a  massacre  of  the  people,  when  the  “  sixty  thou-  j 

-  sand  muskets,”  which  had  come  from  the  disarnia-  ; 

I  ment  of  the  Low  Countries  by  Austria,  were  all  the 

I  while  in  a  Dutch  port  watched  by  English  men-of- 

-  war.  Beaumarchais  was  flying  about  from  place  to 

J  place  by  night  in  terror  of  his  life,  while  his  fortune  i 
r  was  in  the  "hands  of  the  government,  and  his  wife 

I  and  daughter  and  sister  were  in  prison  as  ho.-^tages 

-  for  his  success,  with  the  guillotine  in  prospect  m 

II  case  of  failure.  He  got  with  difficulty  an  interview 
r  at  night  with  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  dur¬ 
ing  which  his  deliberate  importunity  caused  sonw 

u  merriment  in  the  ferocious  men  who  held  his  life 
o  and  the  lives  of  his  family  at  their  mercy. 

0  Danton  was  speaking,  and  old  Beaumarchais  pul 
ir  his  hand  up  to  his  deaf  ear,  and  without  fear  of 
r-  these  lords  of  the  guillotine  crossed  the  room,  and 
y  sat  right  in  front  of  Danton  to  hear  what  he  was 
o  saying.  Danton  laughed,  and  all  laughed  loudly 
iC  at  the  fearless  pertinacity  of  the  veteran  in  the 
3-  matter  of  the  sixty  thousand  muskets.  Some  ot  the 
e.  Committee  had  thought  they  were  well  rid  of  Beau- 
n  marchais  and  his  claims  to  have  his  own  property 
^t  back  again  and  his  family  set  at  liberty,  by  the  raas- 
iff  sacres  of  September,  from  which  he  had  a  miracu- 
a  lous  escape ;  they  thought,  perhaM  hoped,  he  was 
s-  among  the  victims  of  September,  Lut  here  he  was, 
r-  quite  at  his  ease,  in  the  very  den  of  the  tigers  them- 
le  selves.  He,  on  his  side,  wanted  nothing  so  much  as 
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to  get  (juit  altogether  of  the  affair  of  the  “sixty 
tiioasand  muskets  ” ;  but  he  was  obliged  by  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  to  go  wandering  again 
to  try  and  get  the  arms,  and  prove  his  good  faith. 
He  went  through  a  series  of  adventures  and  disguises, 
ind  employed  every  ingenious  artifice  of  which  his 
uiventive  nature  was  capable  to  elude  the  careful 
watch  of  English  men-of-war  and  Austrian  emissa¬ 
ries  over  the  muskets  in  the  Dutch  port ;  but  it  was 
of  no  use.  The  English  government  at  last  got 
nspicious,  and  ordered  the  weapons  to  he  seized 
and  carried  ofl’  by  their  men-of-war ;  and  Beaumar¬ 
chais  had  to  remain  in  exile  for  three  years,  living 
at  one  time  at  Hamburg  in  the  lowest  state  of  desti¬ 
tution, —  lighting  his  own  fires,  and  obliged  to  be 
careful  even  of  his  mtKehes.  His  family,  meanwhile, 
were  daily  expecting  the  guillotine,  till  the  ninth 
Thermidor  arrived  in  time  to  save  their  lives,  and 
to  enable  Beaumarchais  to  return  to  his  house  in  the 
Boulevards,  which  had  been  marked  with  the  words 
“  PropriiV  Nationale."  He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  endeavoring  to  get  together  the  wreck  of  his 
scattered  fortune.  He  had,  however,  some  gleams 
of  returning  prosperity,  and  made  a  happy  marriage 
for  his  only  daughter  before  his  death  in  1 799.  He 
was  found  dead  in  his  bed  one  morning,  of  apoplexy, 
after  having  passed  the  previous  evening  in  the 
society  of  his  friends  in  exuberant  spirits. 

It  must  be  seen  from  this  brief  sketch  of  Beau¬ 
marchais’s  public  life,  that  he  was  a  man  of  univer¬ 
sal  endowments.  With  the  exeeption  of  the  highest 
spheres  of  poetry  and  philosophy,  there  was  no  de- 
artment  of  intellectual  or  social  enterprise  in  which 
e  was  not  calculated  to  attain  the  very  highest 
place.  He  followed  the  only  public  career  open  to 
any  one  under  the  old  n'gime;  and  to  have  raised 
himself  under  the  disadvantages  of  such  a  system 
from  a  watchmaker’s  shop  to  such  a  degree  of  emi¬ 
nence,  was  a  very  extraordinary  achievement. 
Yet  the  greater  part  of  his  capacity  was  entirely 
thrown  away :  and  it  is  the  condemnation  of  such  a 
state  of  society  that  they  could  find  no  proper  use 
for  a  man  of  such  surprising  abilities.  Let  us  fancy 
Ktt,  or  Sheridan,  or  Burke  put  to  such  occupation 
as  Beaumarchais,  obliged  to  run  all  over  Europe  as 
a  sort  of  police  detective  after  infamous  gazetteers, 
in  order  to  obtain  by  favor  the  simplest  redress  which 
he  had  a  right  to  claim  from  justice.  Beaumarchais 
bad  within  him  the  capabilities  of  about  six  extraor¬ 
dinary  men.  His  law-pleadings  were  written  with 
such  genius  that,  like  tlie  “  Lettres  Provinciates  ”  of 
Pascal,  they  have  survived  the  interest  of  the  quar¬ 
rel  from  which  they  sprang.  His  two  best  comedies 
would  have  done  honor  to  Molicre.  lie  wrote  chan- 
I  son.s  which  Beranger  would  not  have  disowned  ;  he 
had  no  mean  aptitude  for  politics,  diplomacy,  and 
intrigue  ;  and,  in  addition  to  all  these,  he  had  the 
managing,  mercantile,  and  financial  talents  of  a 
Brassy,  a  Baring,  and  a  Rothschild.  But  there  was 
more  even  than  all  this :  his  Ali’moires,  his  readiness 
of  wit,  and  his  presence  of  mind,  and  his  prompti¬ 
tude  of  s^ieech,  and  his  extraordinary  and  sudden 
resources  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  dilliculties  and 
unforeseen  dangers,  prove  th.at  he  had  the  highest 
gifts  of  an  orator  and  a  statesman ;  his  prose  writ¬ 
ings  testify  to  his  possession  of  the  highest  gifts  of 
eloquence,  for  which  no  opjiortuiiity  existed  for 
other  use  than  that  to  which  he  was  necessitated  to 
conftne  them. 

If,  under  a  despotic  government,  starting  in  life 
from  a  very  humble  conaition,  he  agitated  all  France 


with  a  wretched  lawsuit  about  fifteen  louis,  what 
political  eminence  might  he  not  have  reached  bad 
he  been  placed,  like  Sheridan  or  Burke,  on  the 
benches  of  an  Opposition,  or  if,  indeed,  he  had  only 
lieen  born  fifty  or  sixty  years  later  in  his  own  coun¬ 
try  ! 

His  capacity  for  carrying  on  all  sorts  of  work  at 
the  same  time  was  surprising.  No  one  could  imag¬ 
ine  how  he  found  time  to  write  for  the  stage. 
“  When  do  you  contrive  to  find  leisure  for  play- 
writing,  M.  de  Beaumarchais  ?  "  asked  M.  de  Maure- 
pas.  “  I  wrote  my  last  comedy  the  day  the  ^linis- 
ters  went  to  the  Jledoute”  answered  Beaumarchais. 
The  liedoute  was  a  public  ball  of  no  very  good 
reputation,  at  which  JIaurep.as  had  been  seen. 
“  Have  you  many  such  repartees  as  that  ‘i  ”  rejoined 
Maurepas ;  “  if  so,  I  answer  for  its  success.” 

Beaumarchais  said  it  was  only  idle  people  who 
could  not  find  time  for  everything. 

But  if  Beaumarchais's  capacity  was  greater  than 
his  actual  achievements,  so  al.<o  his  moral  character 
was  infinitely  above  his  reputation.  No  man  was 
ever  subject  to  so  much  calumny,  .and  no  one  ever 
bore  it  more  cheerfully  or  more  nobly.  He  had  not 
an  atom  of  spite  or  rancor  in  his  nature.  Every¬ 
body  connected  with  him, —  his  family,  his  cashier, 
his  servants,  and  his  friends,  —  all  loved  him,  and 
some  to  adoration.  With  enormous  strength  and 
dauntless  couriige,  he  was  infinitely  generous,  merci¬ 
ful,  and  foi^iving.  Even  his  dislikes  did  not  extend 
to  the  persons  of  the  vicious  ;  they  ended  with  their 
vices.  He  was  ready  at  any  time  to  do  a  service  to 
his  bitterest  enemy  when  the  fight  was  over.  He 
was  incapable  even  of  taking  any  advantage  over  a 
weak  foe.  When  llivarol  publisheil  a  foul  lampoon 
against  him,  he  refused  to  make  any  public  mention 
of  Rivarol’s  deserted  wife  and  family,  who  were 
then  living  on  his  own  bounty.  And  Talleyrand  in 
his  last  days  reproached  him  with  being  an  incorri¬ 
gible  dupe  to  his  gencrasity,  —  a  reproval  which 
Talleyrand  was  not  likely  to  incur. 

Yet  he  was  naturally  of  his  time  and  no  saint;  he 
affected  its  equivocal  frivolous  wit  to  perfection ; 
and  one  of  his  best  friends  said  “  With  the  heart  of 
a  good  roan,  you  affect  the  tone  of  a  Bohemian.” 
He  was  somewhat  pagan  in  his  loves,  and  pagan  in 
his  religion.  “  II  fut  aime  avee  passion,”  says  the 
faithful  cashier  Gudin,  admiringly,  “  de  ses  maitresses 
et  de  ses  trois  femmes”;  but  this  was  spoken  of  a 
time  in  which  the  Due  de  Richelieu  was  compli¬ 
mented  by  a  grave  academician  in  full  academy  on 
having  the  ubiquity  of  a  .Tupiter  in  his  amours. 
Beaumarchais's  first  two  wives  died  very  shortly 
after  their  marriage,  and  his  third  wife  was  married 
to  him  when  he  was  about  forty-five,  and  by  her 
high  character  and  generous  devotion  amid  the 
trials  of  his  last  years,  entirely  subjugated  his  love 
and  esteem.  As  for  his  religion,  he  describes  it  in 
a  sentence  of  his  own  :  —  “My  brother,  my  friend, 
my  Gudin,  often  discourses  with  me  on  the  uncertain 
after-life,  and  our  conclusion  always  is,  let  us  try  to 
deserve  that  it  may  be  happy ;  if  we  succeed  we 
shall  have  made  an  excellent  calculation  ;  if  we  are 
to  be  deceived  in  this  consoling  hope,  the  effect  of 
preparation  on  ourselves  in  leading  an  irreproach¬ 
able  life  affords  inexpressible  delight.” 

It  is  good  to  know  that  a  man  so  richly  gifted, 
whose  happiness  had  been  so  often  marred  and 
ruined  by  the  worst  vices  and  follies  of  humanity, 
never  gave  way  to  misanthropy,  but  remained  to 
the  last  with  unimpaired  generosity  and  trustfulness. 
Hope,  the  last  best  gift,  was  indestructible  within 
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him ;  and  he  held  the  helm  of  his  fortune  to  the  end 
with  a  manly  heart  and  a  cheerful  smile. 

The  amiability  and  playfulness  of  his  nature  are 
as  recognizable  in  hix  latter  as  in  his  earlier  days  in 
a  charming  chanson  which  he  composed  for  his 
daughter  Eugenie  on  her  return  home  from  school, 
and  even  in  the  inscription  on  the  collar  of  bis  little 
dog  Follette,  which  went  the  round  of  the  Parisian 
newspapers,  and  was  written  not  long  before  hi.s 
death  :  —  “  Je  suis  Mademoiselle  Follette.  Beau¬ 
marchais  m’appartient.  Nous  demcurons  sur  les 
Boulevards.” 
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At  some  distant  period,  when  the  generation  now 
alive  has  passed  away,  an  able  and  impartial  histo¬ 
rian  may  undertake  to  tell  the  melancholy  tale  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  short-lived  Mexican  Empire. 
The  theme  will  not  be  unworthy  of  a  writer  who  can 
narrate  events  as  vividly  and  brilliantly  as  a  Macau¬ 
lay,  or  who  can  depict  character  with  the  quaint  and 
searching  humor  of  a  Carlyle.  There  is  a  unity  of 
subject  about  the  story,  there  is  a  picturesqueness  in 
its  incidents,  there  is  a  completeness  in  its  tragical 
denouement,  which  will  render  it  especially  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  successful  literary  treatment  when  contempo¬ 
rary  passions  have  passed  away.  The  great  Anglo- 
American  Civil  War,  though  of  far  greater  impor¬ 
tance,  will  probably  be  found,  on  account  of  its  very 
magnitude,  the  multiplicity  of  its  operations,  and  the 
number  of  conspicuous  persons  who  were  concerned 
in  it,  to  present  a  far  less  promising  field  for  the  future 
historian.  Such  a  writer  as  we  have  supposed,  be¬ 
sides  consulting  public  official  documents,  and  such 
secret  and  confidential  letters  and  memoirs  as  may 
then  be  submitted  to  his  scrutiny,  will  actually  de¬ 
rive  many  of  his  materials  for  the  History  of  the 
Mexican  Empire  from  the  compositions  of  contem¬ 
porary  chroniclers,  eyewitnesses  of  and  partakers 
in  the  scenes  which  they  describe. 

One  of  the  most  recently  published  of  these  Re¬ 
collections  now  lies  before  us.*  A  diary  composed 
under  the  interruptions  of  perpetual  summonses  to 
arms  or  amid  the  rigors  of  imprisonment  can  scarce¬ 
ly  be  expected  to  display  a  high  degree  of  literary 
polish  and  finish  ;  it  is  more  likely  to  show  traces  of 
haste  and  crudity,  but  it  possesses  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  strong  individual  interest  People 
never  write  better  than  when  they  are  describing 
some  personal  adventure,  involving  great  boilily 
peril  or  intense  mental  e.xcitement.  At  such  times 
the  mask  of  conventionality  is  discarded,  and  the 
simple  Man  or  Woman  stands  revealed  before  us. 
Thus  it  often  happens  that  the  accounts  of  earth¬ 
quakes,  shipwrecks,  and  other  calamities  related  by 
unlearned  persons  who  were  the  actual  sufferers  are 
far  more  worth  reading  than  those  which  are  ever 
so  artfully  composed  by  practised  lUh'ratexrs. 

We  do  not  propose  here  to  trace  the  story  of  the 
establishment  of  ISIaximilian’s  government.  We  pre¬ 
fer  to  join  the  turbid  stream  of  Mexican  history 
at  the  time  when  Prince  Salm-Salm  launches  his 
bark  upon  it.  Felix  Salm-Salm,  the  hero  of  the  nar¬ 
rative, —  we  shall  have  occasion  presently  to  s]>eak 
of  the  heroine,  —  derives  his  title  from  the  little  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Anhalt,  now  absorbed  in  the  North  Ger¬ 
man  Confederation.  He  was  bred  as  a  soldier, 
served  with  distinction  under  the  Prussian  flag  in 
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the  Holstein  campaign,  and  then  volunteered  into 
the  army  of  the  United  States  during  the  great 
Civil  War.  Upon  the  collapse  of  the  Confederation 
he  declined  a  position  in  the  regular  American 
army,  and  determined  to  seek  his  fortunes  in  Mexico 
in  which  country  he  arrived  early  in  the  year  1866. 

At  that  time  the  star  of  the  Imperialists  was  already 
beginning  to  wane,  for  the  Republicans  were  well  i 
aware  that  their  powerful  northern  neighbor,  having 
crushed  the  attempted  independence  of  some  of  his 
own  children,  was  resolved  to  enforce  the  ^lonroe 
Doctrine  to  the  utmost,  and  had  peremptorily  re- 
({ucsted  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  remove  hb 
troops  and  all  the  other  apparatus  of  Imperialism 
from  the  soil  of  America.  A  friend  in  need  de¬ 
serves  a  hearty  reception,  and  one  would  have 
fancied  that,  coming  at  such  a  time  as  he  did,  zeal¬ 
ously  eager  to  support  a  falling  cause.  Prince  Salm- 
Salm  ought  to  have  been  especially  welcome ;  yet 
for  a  long  time  be  seems  to  have  remained  in  the 
cold  shade  of  neglect.  Doubtless  there  was  a  to- 
perabundance  of  officers,  espt'cially  of  officers  who 
deemed  themselves  worthy  of  high  commands ;  the 
real  urgent  requirements  of  the  Empire  at  that 
juncture  were  soldiers  and  money.  But  there  were 
other  causes  which  combined  to  keep  the  Prince  in 
the  background.  The  Mexicans  were  jealous  of  all 
foreigners,  and  the  Austrians  were  jealous  of  Pru^ 
sian  officers.  However,  the  Prince  was  permitted 
to  join  an  expedition  of  the  Belgian  corps  into  the 
interior  as  a  volunteer. 

Let  us  leap  over  a  period  of  several  months,  dur¬ 
ing  which  nothing  of  particular  interest  is  recorded, 
and  come  to  the  oth  of  February,  1867,  a  day  to  he 
remembered  in  Mexiean  annals,  for  it  was  then  that 
the  French  began  to  evacuate  .the  country.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  our  author,  they,  and  especially  their 
commander.  Marshal  Bazaine,  had  made  themselves 
detested,  and  at  their  departure  no  man  bade  them 
God  speed,  no  woman  waved  her  handkerchief,  but 
suffered  them  to  go  in  silence,  with  a  contemptuous 
smile  upon  her  lip. 

The  astute  Emperor  of  the  French  probably 
wondered  that  his  protaje  Maximilian  did  not  also 
quit  such  an  uncomfortable  and  inhospitable  coun¬ 
try,  but  there  was  a  chivalrous  enthusiasm  about  the 
Royal  Au.strian  sailor  for  which  the  great  chessplay¬ 
er  at  the  Tuileries  was  scarcely  prepared.  Maxi-  t 
milian  had  faith  in  his  enterprise,  honestly  believed 
that  all  good  and  well-disposed  Mexicans  wanted 
him  as  Emperor,  and  being  of  a  generous,  unselfish 
spirit,  felt  that  it  would  be  a  dastardly  piece  of  cow¬ 
ardice  to  desert  them.  Had  he  been  successful,  had 
he  proved  to  the  world  that  Alexico  really  loved  her 
Empire,  the  world  would  have  worshipped  him.  But 
iis  be  was  not  successful  the  world  thinks  that  he  bad 
better  have  taken  his  good  brother  emperor’s  advice, 
returned  to  Europie,  and  gone  home  to  console  his  | 
poor  demented  wife  at  Miramar.  Few  things  in  his-  | 
tory  strike  us  as  more  touching  than  the  position  of 
the  poor  hapless  Emperor  after  the  departure  of  the 
European  forces,  with  hostile  armies  gradually  con¬ 
verging  round  him,  and  with  a  mob  of  Generals  and  ! 
counsellors  about  him  perpetually  squabbling  among  i 
themselves,  and  almost  all  penetrable  by  bribes,  or  ! 
liable  to  be  warped  by  the  dictates  of  private  ambi¬ 
tion.  Yet  Ma.ximilian  believed  in  those  men,  till 
one  by  one  he  discovered  their  incapacity  or  their 
treachery.  At  the  last  he  must  have  indeed  felt 
desolate,  when  the  only  soul  which  he  could  really 
trust,  and  with  which  he  could  thoroughly  sym¬ 
pathize,  was  separated  from  him  not  merely  by 
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leaj^ues  of  salt  water,  but  by  the  murky  clouds  of  in¬ 
anity. 

Very  soon  after  the  French  had  left,  the  Emper¬ 
or  quitted  Mexico  city  with  all  the  forces  he  could 
rsUe,  —  a  poor  1,600,  —  and  established  himself  at 
Querctaro.  This  appears  to  us,  who  have  no  pre- 
ten'.ion  to  military  science,  to  have  been  a  most 
nnwise  proceeding.  If  Charles  I.,  in  1642,  had  shut 
himself  up  in  Oxford,  because  Oxford  was  more 
lojal  than  London,  the  war  would  have  probably 
terminated  in  favor  of  the  Parliament  much  sooner 
than  it  did. 

The  unfortunate  Emperor  soon  found  his  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Queretaro  converted  into  a  siege ;  the  enemy 
daily  pressed  him  closer,  provisions  daily  grew 
scarcer,  till  after  some  months  of  much  gallant  fight¬ 
ing  and  unavailing  bloodshed  on  either  side  came 
the  catastrophe.  11  ut  let  us  for  a  while  turn  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  fortunes  of  our  hero.  In  obedience  to  the 
advice  of  his  native  counsellors,  Maximilian  had 
resolved  to  leave  all  foreigners  behind  when  he 
marched  for  <iuerctaro.  The  Prince,  however, 
begged  hard  for  active  employment,  and  was  at 
length  placed  on  the  staff  of  (leneral  Vidaurri.  In 
the  author’s  opinion  Vidaurri  was  the  most  remark¬ 
able  man  in  all  Mexico,  Juarez  not  excepted.  That 
he  was  a  remarkable  man  is  proved  by  a  thoroughly 
Mexican  fact.  When  ail  the  rest  of  the  country 
was  swarming  with  robbers,  the  state  which  he 
governed  was  so  quiet  that  the  mails  went  regularly 
there,  and  money  could  actually  be  transmitted 
without  an  armed  escort.  Vidaurri  was  a  tall,  lank 
man  of  sixty,  not  in  the  least  like  a  Mexican,  but 
resembling  both  in  outward  appearance  and  man¬ 
ners  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Probably  be¬ 
cause  he  had  once  been  a  Liberal,  he  was  especially 
obnoxious  to  the  Republican  party.  His  end  was 
very  tragical.  He  was  dragged  by  female  treachery 
from  the  house  of  an  American,  where  he  lay  con¬ 
cealed,  and  butchered  under  circumstances  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  brutality.  Prince  Salm  describes  the 
per-onal  characteristics  of  all  the  principal  men 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  Marquez,  who 
afterwards  lost  the  battle  of  St.  Lorenzo,  and  who 
was  vehemently  suspected  of  treachery  to  the  Im- 

Girial  cause,  he  describes  as  a  lively  little  m.-in,  with 
ack  hair,  keen  black  eyes,  and  a  full  beard,  which 
served  to  hide  the  effects  of  a  disfiguring  bullet- 
wound.  He  w.ns  a  brave  soldier,  but  an  indifferent 
General,  and  his  atrocious  cruelty  had  won  for  him 
the  title  of  the  “  Alva  of  Mexico.”  Miramon  was  a 
handsome  man  of  thirty-four,  of  elegant  figure  and 
manners.  The  Prince  describes  him  as  brave,  in¬ 
tellectual,  and  ambitious,  but  lacking  military  sci¬ 
ence.  Mejia  was  a  little,  ugly,  yellow-skinned  In¬ 
dian  of  forty-five,  thoroughly  honest  and  trustworthy, 
very  popular  in  his  own  district,  an  excellent  caval- 
I  ly  General,  and  distinguished  for  personal  bravery. 
These  two  chiefs,  it  may  be  remembered,  suffered 
death  at  the  same  time  as  the  Emperor. 

I  The  author  relates  many  interesting  incidents 
which  occurred  during  the  siege  of  (Queretaro,  in 
I  the  operations  of  which,  as  his  valuable  qu.alities 
became  gradually  recognized,  he  appears  to  have 
taken  a  prominent  part.  Some  little  time  before,  a 
terrible  affair  had  occurred  at  San  Jacinto,  recalling 
the  atrocious  fusillades  at  Lyons  under  Colldt  d’  Her- 
bois,  the  disappointed  play-actor,  in  1793.  A  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-three  Frenchmen,  prisoners  of  war, 
totally  unaware  of  the  fate  that  was  hanging  over 
them,  were  marched  blindfold  into  the  courtyard  of 
a  hacienda  and  there  butchered,  ten  at  a  time,  by  a 


battalion  of  infantry.  During  the  siege  of  Querb- 
taro,  the  Liberals  got  possession  of  a  suburb,  but 
were  dislodged  and  defeated  after  a  desperate  hand- 
to-hand  struggle.  The  Frenchmen  present,  recall¬ 
ing  San  Jacinto,  vowed  that  they  would  give  no 
quarter,  especially  to  those  of  their  countrymen  who 
were  serving  with  the  enemy.  A  horrible  scene 
ensued,  and  Prince  Salm  says  that  he  had  to  use  his 
sword  upon  his  own  men  before  he  could  check 
their  thirst  for  blood.  On  another  occasion,  being 
distressed  by  the  piteous  moans  and  cries  of  the 
wounded  who  lay  in  front  of  the  Imperial  trenches, 
the  Prince  went  out  with  six  men  for  the  charitable 
purpose  of  bringing  the  sufferers  within  the  lines ; 
but  they  were  immediately  assailed  by  a  merciless 
fire,  were  pursued  by  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  and  only 
escaped  with  their  lives  owing  to  the  density  of  the 
prickly  cactus-bush.  Many  of  the  non-combatant 
inhabitants  of  (Queretaro  were  killed  by  the  be¬ 
siegers’  shot  and  shell ;  but  people  so  soon  become 
inured  to  such  dangers  that  they  still  continued  to 
take  their  evening  promenade  on  the  Alameda.  As 
a  reward  was  offered  for  every  unexploded  shell 
which  was  brought  to  the  military  authorities,  the 
poorer  inhabitants  exposed  themselves  with  the  ut¬ 
most  rt^cklessness  in  order  to  be  the  first  to  seize 
uj)on  the  coveted,  but  treacherous  prize.  A  woman 
who  carried  her  baby  (Mexican  fashion)  on  her 
back  received  a  bullet  through  her  neck  which 
killed  both  mother  and  child.  From  the  door  of 
his  lodging  the  Prince  saw  a  woman  who  had 
brought  her  husband  his  dinner  killed  by  a  bullet. 
The  first  thing  the  unfeeling  wretch  did  was  to  dive 
with  his  hand  into  the  bosom  of  his  poor  wife,  not  to 
feel  whether  her  heart  was  still  beating,  but  to  se¬ 
cure  her  money  and  cigarettes,  which  they  always 
hide  in  that  part  of  the  dress ;  then  he  carried  the 
body  away  without  losing  time  in  lamentation,  first 
lighting  a  cigarette. 

Mankind  are  so  little  impressed  by  the  wholesale 
butchery  of  a  great  battle,  the  horrifying  nature  of 
the  scene  is  so  deadened  to  our  imaginations  by  the 
blare  of  trumpets,  the  rattle  of  drums,  the  blaze  of 
fine  uniforms,  and  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  war,  that  it  becomes  a  duty  to  call  attention  to 
the  minor  miseries  which  are  inflicted  by  the  shocks 
of  armed  hosts.  The  First  Napoleon,  who  had 
looked  without  emotion  on  the  bodies  of  thousands 
of  his  fellow-combatants  quivering  in  agony  or  stiff¬ 
ened  in  death,  was  once  moved  almost  to  tears  by 
the  desolate  condition  of  a  dog  whose  master  had 
perished  on  the  battle-field.  Many  of  us  speculate 
calmly  enough  on  the  chances  of  one  great  nation 
going  to  war  with  another  just  inclined,  yet  if  we 
saw  but  one  man’s  hand  crushed  and  mangled,  we 
should  ponder  for  days  after  on  the  hideous  sight. 
It  would  have  been  well  if  the  statesmen  who  sat  in 
their  closets  with  the  map  of  Mexico  spread  before 
them,  speculating  on  the  possible  aggrandizement 
of  the  Latin  race,  could  have  seen  as  in  a  vision  the 
bloodshed,  the  tears,  and  the  misery  of  which  their 
ambition  would  be  the  cause. 

The  situation  of  the  besieged  was  gradually  grow¬ 
ing  more  precarious.  Manjuez  had  quitted  Qufere- 
taro,  promising  to  return  with  immediate  reinforce¬ 
ments.  No  news,  however,  was  heard  of  him,  and 
it  was  strongly  suspected  that  he  had  gone  over  to 
the  enemy.  As  the  unfortunate  Emperor  gradually 
lost  confidence  in  his  active  adherents,  he  seems  to 
have  relied  more  and  more  upon  Prince  Salm,  with 
whom  he  held  many  private  conferences.  Provis¬ 
ions  were  every  day  growing  scarcer  as  the  enemy 
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closed  all  points  of  access,  the  troops  lived  upon 
mule-meal  and  maize,  while  the  Emperor’s  table 
would  have  been  but  scantily  furnished  but  for  the 
daily  supplies  afforded  him  by  the  nuns  of  the  con¬ 
vent  of  San  Teresita.  Salm  endeavored  to  break 
through  the  enemy’s  lines,  in  order  to  try  and  com¬ 
municate  with  Marquez,  but  was  headed  by  such 
overwhelming  bodies  of  troops  that  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  return  to  (iueictaro.  It  is  a  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  tlistrust  entertained  by  the  Emperor  at 
this  time  of  his  Mexican  advisers,  that  Salm  received 
secret  instructions  ordering  him  to  arrest  the  Gen¬ 
eral  who  Wits  associated  with  him  in  this  abortive 
expedition,  in  case  he  showed  the  slightest  trace  of 
intending  treachery.  At  last,  it  was  determined 
that  the  whole  Imperial  force  should  break  through 
the  enemy’s  lines  and  seek  refuge  in  the  Sierra  Gor- 
da.  General  Mejia’s  active  district,  whose  inhabitants 
were  to  a  man  devoted  to  him.  The  attempt  was 
to  be  made  on  the  night  of  the  loth  of  May.  But 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  loth  May,  before  day¬ 
light,  the  Prince,  being  awakened  by  an  unusual 
noise,  sallied  forth,  and  found  the  enemy  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  town.  General  Lopez,  hitherto  a  trusted 
adherent  of  the  Emperor,  asserts  that  (^ueretaro 
was  taken  by  surprise,  but  the  majority  of  the  field 
officers  positively  declare  that  the  capture  was  a 
prearranged  scheme,  agreed  upon  between  Esco¬ 
bedo,  the  Liberal  commander,  and  the  traitor  Lopez 
himself. 

Those  readers  who  at  this  distance  of  time  wish  to 
see  the  respective  items  of  evidence  in  support  of 
these  conflicting  statements,  will  find  them  given  at 
full  length  in  the  appendix  to  Prince  Salm-Salin’s 
work.  It  is  not  our  business  either  to  accuse  or 
defend  General  Lo[>ez ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
Emperor’s  cause  was  evidently  tottering  to  ruin,  and 
that  arguments  addressed  to  the  pockets  of  military 
men  of  high  rank  ajqiear  especially  acceptable  in 
Mexico.  The  Emperor,  had  he  only  thought  of 
himself,  might  have  escaped  if  he  had  chosen  to  do 
so,  for  his  escape  was  at  that  moment  evidently 
desireil  by  the  Liberal  victors ;  but  once  more  his 
self-denying  chivalry  prevailed,  and  he  resolved  to 
remain  and  share  the  fate  of  his  followers,  whatever 
that  fate  might  be.  lie  and  his  principal  adherents, 
including  Prince  Salm-Salm,  were  presently  arrest¬ 
ed,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Convent  of  San  Teresita. 

At  this  point  in  our  narrative  we  must  turn  to  the 
adventures  of  the  Princess  Salm-Salm,  an  Anglo- 
American  lady,  whom  we  are  proud  to  claim,  trans- 
atlantically,  as  our  cousin.  When  her  husband  went 
up  to  Queretaro,  the  Princess  remained  at  Tacubaya, 
a  pretty  place,  near  Mexico  city,  in  the  house  of  M. 
Ilube,  formerly  Consul-General  of  1  lamburg.  For  a 
time,  hearing  no  news  from  (iuerbtaro,  she  felt  very 
anxious,  when  General  Marquez  made  his  appear¬ 
ance,  bringing  the  most  excellent  accounts  from  that 
city.  Then  the  General,  taking  almost  all  the  troojjs 
which  had  been  left  to  defend  the  city,  marched 
from  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Porfirio 
Diaz,  the  Liberal  commander,  who  was  advancing 
on  Puebla.  Glorious  news  presently  reached  Mex¬ 
ico.  Porfirio  Diaz  had  been  totally  defeated,  and 
bis  army  disperseil.  The  news  proved  incorrect  in 
one  particular.  There  was  a  mistake  in  a  name. 
Marquez  was  the  general  who  had  been  totally 
defeated.  Princess  Salm-Salm  at  once  perceived 
that  this  Liberal  victory  imported  ruin  to  the  cause 
of  Maximilian ;  she  determined,  therefore,  to  go  to 
Mexico,  in  order  to  speak  to  the  commanders  of  the 
foreign  troops,  and  ascertain  from  them  whether 


they  would  agree  to  surrender  if  General  Porfirio  a 
Diaz  would  engage  himself  to  secure  life  and  liberty  ^ 
to  the  Emperor  and  his  officers  in  case  they  should  ** 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Liberals.  The  Uepubli- 
can  victory  had  plunged  all  the  region  round  * 
Mexico  in  a  state  of  anarchy ;  fighting  was  going  on 
round  Tacubaya,  and  a  journey  from  that  pleasant 
rural  retreat  to  the  metropolis  was  a  somewhat  more 
perilous  undertaking  than  a  trip  from  Richmond  to 
Ivondon.  M.  Hube  strongly  opposed  the  Princess’j 
departure.  lie  even  locked  her  into  her  room ;  but 
her  womanly  wit  was  too  much  for  him,  and  sbe 
made  more  than  one  journey  to  Mexico,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  her  faithful  and  inseparable  compan¬ 
ion,  a  little  dog  named  Jimmy.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion,  after  dark,  a  sentinel  fired  at  her,  because  in 
her  nervousness  she  exclaimed,  “  Enemigo  ”  (enemy), 
instead  of  “  A  migo  ”  (friend)  ;  on  another  occasion, 
when  she  was  riding  alone  in  broad  daylight  up  to 
the  Guadalupe-gate,  with  her  white  handkerchief 
fastened  to  her  riding-whip  as  a  signal  of  truce,  the 
cowardly  rascals  who  manned  the  ramparts  —  Im¬ 
perialists,  for  Mexico  was  still  held  by  Maximilian’s 
party  —  fired  a  volley  of  bullets  at  her,  one  of  which 
grazed  her  hair.  We  must  not  attempt  to  tell  all 
the  perils  and  adventures  undergone  by  this  ene^ 
getic  lady,  but  must  refer  the  reader  to  her  portion 
of  the  Diary,  which  we  could  wish  to  have  been 
larger  than  it  is  ;  for,  without  any  disparagement  to 
Prince  Salm’s  share  of  the  work,  women  write  bet¬ 
ter  on  matters  of  personal  detail  than  men  ;  besides 
which  occasional  traces  of  foreign  idiom  are  percep¬ 
tible  in  his  narrative,  while  she,  a  transatlantic 
Englishwoman,  writes  her  native  tongue  clearly  and 
vigorously. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  she  accomplished  what 
few  women  would  attempt,  and  what  no  man  could 
do.  If  mighty  Generals  declined  to  grant  her  what 
she  wanted,  she  sat  down  before  their  castles  and 
literally  besieged  them  into  ac(|uiescence.  Thus, 
after  some  days,  we  finil  her  valiantly  making  her 
way  in  a  dilapidated  yellow,  fiacre,  drawn  by  four 
mules  to  (Queretaro,  a  journey  of  four  days  over  a 
road  infested  by  robbers.  She  has  heard  that  her 
husband  was  wounded  in  the  city,  and  with  Jimmy 
on  her  lap  and  a  little  revolver  hidden  in  her  dress- 
pocket  she  cares  for  no  man.  She  arrives  outside 
(iueretaro,  and  visits  General  Escobedo.  He  refuses 
to  allow  her  to  enter,  whereupon  she  goes  on  another 
three  days’  journey  to  San  Luis  Potosi,  to  lay  her 
petition  at  the  feet  of  the  chief  of  the  Republic,  Ju¬ 
arez.  Here  is  his  portrait,  as  sketched  by  the  Prin¬ 
cess.  A  man  a  little  under  the  middle  size,  with  a 
very  dark-complexioned  Indian  face,  which  is  not 
disfigured,  but,  on  the  contrary,  made  more  interest¬ 
ing,  by  a  very  large  scar  across  it.  He  has  very 
black  piercing  eyes,  and  gives  one  the  impression  of 
being  a  man  who  reflects  much  and  deliberates  long 
and  carefully  before  acting.  He  wore  high,  old, 
English  collars,  and  a  black  necktie,  and  was  dressed 
in  black  broadcloth.  Before  the  President  had  time 
to  conduct  her  to  the  sofa,  .limmy  had  already  es¬ 
tablished  himself  there.  Her  first  interview  was  un¬ 
successful.  Juarez  declined  to  grant  her  permission 
to  enter  Queretaro.  She  determined,  however,  to 
attack  him  again,  but  while  waiting  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  heard  the  news  of  Lopez’s  treacherous  sur¬ 
render  of  the  city  to  the  Republicans.  Thereupon 
she  started  at  once,  without  asking  further  permis¬ 
sion,  and  entered  (Queretaro  without  accident.  The 
first  sight  of  her  husband  affected  her  very  much. 
He  was  not  shaved,  wore  a  collar  several  days  old. 
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ind  looked  as  if  he  had  emerged  from  a  dust-bin. 
She  wept,  and  almost  fainted  as  he  held  her  in  his 
inns. 

Soon  ailer  this  the  ex-Empcror  and  his  generals 
were  tried.  The  court-martial  was  held  in  the 
Iturbide  Theatre,  which,  with  very  bad  taste,  was 
decorated  for  the  occasion  as  if  for  a  festival.  The 
Emperor  being  ill,  and  knowing  too  well  the  decis¬ 
ion  at  which  the  judges  would  arrive,  declined  to 
attend.  All  were  sentenced  to  death.  Prince  Salm- 
Salin  included.  Again  the  indefatigable  Princess 
starts  for  San  Lois  Potosi,  and  obtains  a  respite  of 
the  sentence  from  Juarez.  Indeed,  of  all  the  people 
favorable  to  the  Emperor  who  had  the  use  ot  their 
liberty,  this  woman  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one 
who  had  the  heart  of  a  man.  The  foreign  diplo¬ 
matic  body  appear  to  have  acted  with  a  culpable 
mi.xture  of  timidity  and  imprudence.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  they  themselves  were  in  an  awk- 
wanl  position,  for  they  were  not  accredited  to  the 
President  of  the  Me.\ican  Uepublic,  but  to  Ma.\- 
imjlian,  who  was  to  the  victorious  party  merely  a 
foreign  adventurer.  While,  on  one  hand,  they 
talked  vaguely  of  the  vengeance  which  would  be 
tisited  on  Mexico  by  the  European  Powers  which 
they  represented,  in  case,  the  Emperor’s  life  were 
forfeited,  on  the  other  band  they  fancied  that  they 
would  save  his  life  by  joining  the  llepublicans  in 
their  abuse  of  him.  Their  plan  of  action,  says  the 
Princess,  did  harm  rather  than  good.  The  Mexi¬ 
cans  knew  little  of,  and  cared  less,  for  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe,  but  they  acutely  judged  that 
those  Powers  would  scarcely  attempt  to  avengjj  the 
death  of  a  man  whose  policy  was  evidently  con¬ 
temned  by  the  ministers  aettredited  to  his  court. 
Meanwhile,  while  they  were  wasting  time  in  barren 
or  worse  than  barren  talk,  the  Princess  and  her 
husband  were  planning  for  the  Emperor’s  escape. 
It  certainly  eeems  that  these  {ilans  would  have  suc- 
ceedeil  had  the  Emperor  joined  heartily  in  the  plot, 
and  hud  he  been  provided  with  large  sums  of  ready 
ci.<h.  The  princess  gives  a  graphic  account  of  her 
endeavors  to  bribe  Colonel  Palacois,  the  Emperor’s 
chief  custodian.  If  she  could  have  placed  a  bag  of 
wild  yellow  gold  pieces  in  his  hand,  she  believes  that 
she  could  have  won  him  over ;  but  unfortunately 
she  could  only  show  him  a  draft  ou  the  Imperial 
Treasury  at  Vienna  for  S  100,000.  The  untutored 
mind  of  the  poor  Indian  —  for  such  was  Palacios  — 
could  see  little  virtue  in  a  scrap  of  paper,  and  he  re¬ 
vealed  the  proposal  to  his  commanding  officer,  Esco¬ 
bedo.  For  the  last  time  the  Princess  sought  the 
Piesident,  and  implored  him  to  spare  the  Emperor’s 
life. 

“  Trembling  and  sobbing,  I  fell  down  on  my  knees,  and 
pleaded  with  words  which  came  from  my  heart,  hut  which 
1  cannot  rememlier.  The  President  trieil  to  raise  me, 
but  I  held  liis  knees  convulsively,  and  would  not  leave 
him  before  he  had  granted  his  life.  1  saw  the  President 
was  moved  ;  he  as  well  as  M.  Iglesia  (the  seerctary)  had 
teai-s  in  their  eyes,  hut  he  answered  with  a  low,  sad 
voice  :  ‘  I  am  grieved,  Madam,  to  see  you  thus  on  your 
kueu.s  before  me ;  but  if  all  the  kings  and  (jueens  in 
EurojK!  were  in  your  plaee  I  could  not  spare  that  life. 
It  is  not  I  who  take  it ;  it  is  the  people  unit  the  law  ;  and 
if  I  should  not  do  its  will,  the  people  would  take  it,  and 
mine  also.’  In  my  raving  agony  I  c.vciaimcd,  he  might 
take  my  life,  if  blood  was  wanted.  I  was  a  useless  wo¬ 
man  ;  but  he  might  spare  that  of  a  man  who  might  still 
do  much  good  in  another  country.  All  was  in  vain. 
The  Pi-esidcnt  raised  me  up,  and  repented  to  me  tliat 
the  life  of  my  husband  should  l>e  spared ;  that  was  all 
he  could  do.  I  thanked  him  and  left.” 


The  law  here  referred  to  by  the  President  was, 
we  presume,  a  law  made  under  his  sanction  on  the 
25th  of  January,  18C2,  which  condemned  all  reb¬ 
els  taken  with  arms  in  tbeir  hands  to  the  penalty 
of  death.  In  opposition  to  this  a  somewhat  simi¬ 
lar  decree,  surpa.usiug  it  in  cruelty,  was  sanctioned 
by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  on  the  3d  of  October, 
18G5.  The  apologists  in  this  country  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  Maximilian  have  often  asserted  that  but  for 
this  fatal  law  he  would  not  have  sufleriKl  the  extreme 
penalty.  Prince  Salm-Salm  declares  that  this  fatal 
decree  was  drawn  up  by  Marshal  Ilazainei,  who 
pressed  it  upon  the  Emperor  as  absolutely  necessary 
to  restore  order.  It  was  not  directed  against  the 
Liberal  army,  fur  no  Liberal  army  was  then  in  ex¬ 
istence,  but  against  the  numerous  bands  of  brigands 
who,  under  pretence  of  serving  the  Liberal  cause, 
devastated  the  country.  Those  who  knew  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  late  Emfieror  are  well  aware  that  he 
would  not  attach  his  signature  to  any  documents 
which  were  Intended  to  be  useil  for  purposes  of 
cruelty  or  oppression,  but  it  is  just  possible  that  in 
a  disorganized  state  of  society  many  cruelties  were 
afterwards  perpetrated  by  virtue  of  this  decree,  the 
odium  of  which  would  necessarily  in  the  minds 
of  the  sufferers  attach  to  the  usurping  Austrian 
stranger.  To  jiersons  accustomed  to  the  mild  polit¬ 
ical  code  of  Western  Europe,  the  execution  of  the 
Emperor  seems  a  needless  barbarity,  but  we  can 
quite  understand  that  to  Mexicans  the  act  appeared 
to  be  dictated  by  necessity  and  justice.  We  in 
England  conceive  that  the  Me.xicans  would  have 
done  well  to  imitate  the  lenity  exercised  towards 
the  Confederate  generals  by  the  Federal  authori¬ 
ties  ;  the  Mexicans  felt  otherwise ;  they  believed 
that  a  terrible  warning  was  needed  by  those  Euro¬ 
peans  who  were  Inclined  to  meddle  in  their  domes¬ 
tic  atfairs ;  and  as  a  proof  of  their  resolution,  they 
imitated  the  savage  boast  of  Danton,  and  bade  defi¬ 
ance  to  the  Monarchical  Powers  by  showing  them 
the  head  of  a  slaughtered  Emperor. 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  details  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror’s  execution,  though  many  particulars  not  hith¬ 
erto  published  are  given  in  these  volumes.  Our 
concluding  words  must  be  devoted  to  Prince  Salm- 
Salm.  His  sentence  of  death  was  commuted  to  six 
years’  imprisonment,  and  for  some  months  he  was 
kept  in  rigorous  confinement.  Interest,  however, 
was  made  in  his  behalf  by  the  Anglo- .\merican  in¬ 
habitants  of  Mexico,  his  ever-zealous^  wife  stirred 
up  her  countrymen  in  the  United  States,  a  letter 
asking  for  bis  release  was  written  by  President 
Johnson,  and  at  length  he  wa.s  sufiered  to  depart 
from  Vera  Cruz,  arriving  at  home  in  Anhalt  just  in 
time  to  spend  Christmas  Day,  18G7,  with  his  family. 

We  have  omitted  to  touch  on  many  interesting 
points  which  reveal  the  state  of  Mexican  society, 
but  we  think  we  have  said  enough  to  induce  the 
reader  to  examine  these  two  agreeable  volumes  for 
himself.  The  photogra^s  of  tlie  late  Emperor,  of 
Miramon,  Mejia,  and  Prince  Salm-Salm,  will  be 
scanned  with  curiosity,  but  we  prophesy  that  the 
portrait  which  will  be  regarded  with  the  most  in¬ 
terest  is  that  of  the  heroic  lady  who  strove  so  ear¬ 
nestly  to  save  the  life  of  the  ill-fated  ^la.ximilian. 

CONJUGAL  TIFF.S. 

The  wonderful  trials  of  temper  imposed  by  mat¬ 
rimony  can  scarce  ever  be  known  to  an  outsider. 
The  provocative  power  of  a  woman,  which  is  natu- 
rally  considerable,  becomes  many  degrees  intensified 
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by  marri^e.  First  of  all,  the  intimacpr  of  that 
mode  of  life  renders  her  thoroughly  accjuainted  with 
all  the  weak  points  of  her  lord.  She  knows  exact¬ 
ly  where  to  hurt  him  most  severely,  and  where  to 
touch  a  raw  place  hidden  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  There  is  no  doubt  that  when  Xantippe 
pitched  crockery  at  the  sconce  of  her  husband,  she 
accompanied  the  missiles  with  jeers  at  the  poor 
man’s  doctrines.  Milton,  it  is  said,  suffered  horribly 
from  the  tongue  of  his  helpmate,  and  we  can  imag¬ 
ine  her,  not  only  hiding  his  pen  and  ink,  but  making 
fun  of  his  verses.  But  these  are  historical  cases, 
where  the  battles  were  of  chronic  occurrence.  In 
real  life,  people  when  married  do  not  altogether 
bark  and  bite.  There  are  intervals  of  repose  when 
the  atmosphere  is  clear  and  the  sun  shines ;  or,  as  it 
may  happen,  the  storms  are  exceptional  and  the 
squalb  comparatively  rare.  Offhand  encounters 
frequently  tend  to  postpone  more  serious  conclu¬ 
sions,  and  the  little  domestic  skirmishes  common  to 
the  matrimonial  state  act  as  safety-valves  of  energy, 
which  might,  under  strict  confinement,  burst  Into  a 
illsastrous  explosion.  There  are  numbers  of  women 
who  would  TO  quite  uncomfortable  if  they  had  not 
small  quarrels  with  their  husbands.  The  smooth 
and  even  tenor  of  every-day  existence  is  broken  up 
into  a  pictures(me  variety  by  these  passages.  Hus¬ 
bands  (especially  when  new  to  their  happiness)  are 
often  puzzled  to  know  what  makes  the  angel  cross, 
and,  to  use  an  expressive  term,  cantankerous.  They 
ask  the  cause,  but  they  are  fenced  off  until  a  chance 
occurs  for  treading  on  their  corns,  and  then  the 
shindy  commences  in  i-eal  earnest.  A  lady  of  this 
delightful  complexion  Is  completely  happy  if  she  can 
wind  up  with  a  good  cry.  The  dear  creature  dis¬ 
solves  into  tears,  and  the  man  feels  himself  at  once 
a  brute.  This  is  her  revenge.  There  is  nothing 
now  for  the  husband  but  absolute  submission,  and  a 
full  acknowledgment  of  his  being  In  the  wrong  A 
woman  has  lost  her  ground  forever  who  fails  in  her 
object  when  she  has  recourse  to  her  pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief,  and  to  a  display  of  swollen  eyes  and  a  red 
nose.  Few,  however,  are  stupid  enough  to  play  this 
card  until  their  adversary  becomes  disgusted  with 
the  trick ;  it  is  generally  kept  back  until  the  right 
time,  and  then  used  with  a  vengeance. 

The  fascinating  hypoerby  of  the  sex  is  shown  in 
nothing  with  such  grace  as  in  the  periods  which  im¬ 
mediately  ensue  after  a  tiff.  To  the  visitor  or  the 
casual  diner  there  Is  no  Indication  whatever  of  the 
disturbance.  If  a  symptom  is  shown  at  all  it  b  by 
the  husband,  who  has  not  the  same  faculty  as  his 
wife  of  smoothing  his  feathers  when  ruffled.  Of 
course  this  is  only  in  good  society.  Amongst  other 
classes  it  is  not  so  simple  a  thing  to  dispose  of  the 
vbible  tokens  of  a  matrimonial  sparring  -  match. 
There  are  such  things  as  black  eyes  and  scratched 
faces.  Yet  it  may  happen  that  those  of  a  higher 
sphere  suffer  just  as  bad  punishments  as  the  less 
polished  combatants.  Inward  bleeding  is  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  an  open  wound.  It  is  a  fact  that  all  tiffs 
contain  the  possiblUtles  of  offences  which  can  never 
be  forgiven.  A  wild,  vicious  word  may  stick  and 
rankle  in  a  woman’s  heart  forever.  Such  a  word 
was  applied,  for  Instance,  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Wild  to 
the  lady  who  visited  him  in  trouble ;  and  it  Is  be¬ 
lieved  she  hung  him  for  it.  A  man  who  studies  the 
disposition  of  his  wife  for  the  sake  of  his  own  peace 
must  be  cautious  to  mark  her  foibles  of  temper,  for 
the  best  wives  have  certain  weaknesses  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  which  it  would  be  unfair  and  rather  uncom¬ 
fortable  to  ignore.  If  they  would  only  dbcover 


them  to  us  before  marriage !  But  that  b  not  the 
custom.  Such  frankness  would  be  almost  fatal  to 
the  institution  which  binds  communities  together. 
Besides,  after  all,  women  with  tempers  are  much 
more  tolerable  than  women  without.  They  possen 
both  action  and  spirit,  while  the  tame,  equable  cd- 
orless  creature  has  neither.  A  landscape  seen  in 
perpetual  sunshine  or  moonshine  would  be  dull ;  it 
IS  a  relief  to  see  it  from  time  to  time  stirred  by  the 
wind  or  in  the  light  of  a  flushed  and  angry  sunset.  Is 
this  the  reason  why  poets  so  often  marry  shrews? 
It  b  probable  that  a  lady  who  becomes  conscious 
that  her  husband  b  analyzing  her  would,  out  of 
sheer  spite,  give  him  something  to  speculate  upon  of 
a  hard  and  practical  description :  she  would  cross 
his  romantic  vision  on  a  broomstick,  or,  worse  again, 
flit  over  his  brain  with  a  poker.  Albert  Durer  was, 
it  is  thought,  blessed  in  this  fashion.  Vulgar  men 
are  not  exempt  from  similar  benedictions  in  dis¬ 
guise.  Yet  they  conceal  their  favors  heroically. 
The  Divorce  Court  lets  us  into  many  secrets ;  but 
there  are  thousands  of  profounder  secrets  unknown 
to  that  useful  establishment.  Tiffs  are  not  sufficient 
causes  for  separation,  although  they  may  lead  to 
the  most  plenary  reasons  for  parting. 

We  should  think  that  in  most  instances  when  they 
do  the  fault  lies  with  the  husband.  Marriage  is  a 
science,  or,  rather,  a  fine  art.  Tliere  is  scarcely 
any  woman  who  could  not  be  reduced  by  a  good 
system  and  discipline  to  an  endurable  line  of  con¬ 
duct  Whether  every  woman  would  be  worth  the 
trouble  of  such  a  training  is  quite  another  question ; 
but,  undoubtedly,  to  the  man  who  b  married  there 
is  no  more  Important  task  to  take  in  hand.  It  re¬ 
quires  judgment,  coolness,  and  just  a  little  clever 
cruelty.  The  slightest  sign  of  weakness  (and  bully¬ 
ing,  mind,  is  a  vulgar  admission  of  incapacity)  will 
spoil  the  entire  operation.  Roughness  of  any  kind 
Is,  indeed,  most  undesirable,  and  is  only  the  weapon 
of  clumsy  reformers.  Mild  irony  and  satire,  with 
the  chill  off,  is  much  more  effectual.  Petruchio  laid 
down  an  excellent  programme  for  Rareyizing  Kate 
where  he  said  :  — 

“  I  will  attend  her  here 

And  woo  her  with  some  spirit  when  she  comes. 

Say  that  she  rail ;  why  then  I  ’ll  tell  her  plain 
She  sinss  as  sweetly  as  a  nightingale. 

Say  that  she  frown  ;  I  ’ll  say  she  looks  as  clear 
As  morning  roses  newly  washed  with  dew. 

Say  she  be  mute  and  will  not  apeak  a  word. 

Then  I  ’ll  commend  her  volubility, 

And  say  she  uttereth  piercing  eloquence.” 

Petruchio  was  a  genuine  woman-tamer,  who  used 
his  art  not  unkindly.  Of  course  there  are  incorri- 
gibles,  whose  husbands  have  no  alternative  but  a 
study  of  the  Book  of  Job,  and  a  strong  faith  in  com¬ 
pensative  immortality.  With  them  there  b  no  rest 
When  we  read  in  the  papers  of  brutal  violence  tow¬ 
ards  wives,  we  are  often  too  sentimental  in  condemn¬ 
ing  the  liTOband.  We  may  not  take  into  account 
the  unbearable  provocation  to  which  he  b  often 
subjected.  A  story  is  told  of  an  actor  who  had  to 
repeat  Tobin’s  celebrated  piece  of  claptrap,  “  The 
man  who  lays  his  hand  upon  a  woman,  save,”  &c. 
It  occurred  to  him  at  the  moment  that  he  had 
whacked  his  wife  about  half  an  hour  previously,  in 
the  presence  of  the  green-room,  and  so,  in  order  not 
to  appear  inconsbtent,  he  altered  the  text  thus: 
“  The  man  who  lays  hb  hand  upon  a  woman,  save 
when  she  deserves  it”  &c.  We  should  be  sorry  to 
allow  this  freedom  with  so  noble  a  modern  toast, 
but,  unquestionably,  there  are  times  when  its  literal 
interpretation  must  seem  unjust  to  laborers  whose 
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wives  (lawn  the  children’s  clothes  and  waste  the 
money  in  drink. 

Into  this  branch  of  the  subject,  however,  it  is  not 
onr  intention  to  enter.  Disputes  between  man  and 
wife,  in  which  the  smoothing-iron  and  the  dishes  are 
employed  as  arguments  are  beyond  the  cooler  re¬ 
gion  of  tiff’s.  It  is  well  when  the  tiff*  only  resembles 
s  lovers’  quarrel,  and  is  established,  perhap,  by 
the  lady,  for  the  e.xpress  purpose  of  a  delightful 
making-up.  On  such  occasions  a  good  husband  is 
expected  to  show  his  appreciation  of  the  luxurious 
misery  he  has  gone  through  by  a  box  at  the  opera 
or  a  new  dress.  lie  not  only  dances,  but  very 
properly  pays  the  piper,  and  he  has  the  consolation 
of  reflecting  that  any  future  amusements  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  nature  must  be  similarly  purchased.  As  Selden 
says,  “  If  a  man  keep  a  monkey,  shall  be  not  pay 
for  the  glasses  it  breaks  ?  ” 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  primogeniture  (juostion  is  the  liveliest  sub¬ 
ject  just  now  in  England. 

The  play  of  “  Dot  ”  is  having  a  fresh  run  of  suc¬ 
cess  at  the  new  (Queen’s  Theatre,  London. 

The  title  of  the  new  operetta  which  Offenbach 
is  said  to  be  composing  is  “  Le  Sant  de  Leancate.” 

Matthew  Akxolh’s  London  publishers  have 
jost  issued  a  second  edition  of  his  admirable  “  Essays 
in  Criticism.” 

Dicken.h’s  new  reading,  the  story  of  the  murder 
in  “  Oliver  Twist,”  has  created  the  greatest  excite¬ 
ment  ill  London. 

The  next  Paris  Exhibition  will  contain  a  stat¬ 
uette,  executed  by  Madeuioiselle  Nilson,  who  is  said 
to  be  almost  ecjually  gifted  as  a  sculptor  as  she  is  as 
a  vocalist. 

The  environs  of  llosenau,  in  Upper  Hungary, 
are  infested  at  present  by  a  band  of  brigands  com¬ 
manded  by  a  monk  who  was  recently  an  inmate  of 
a  Capuchin  monastery. 

Amoxh  the  grim  statistics  which  fill  the  English 

Ethis  time  of  year  is  the  statement  that  two 
?d  and  three  persons  were  killed  by  horses  or 
vehicles  in  the  streets  of  London  during  1868. 

Mn.  Tholloi’k’s  story,  “  He  Knew  He  AVas 
Right,”  will  be  resumed  in  these  pages  at  the  earliest 
moment  possible.  Owing  to  some  mismanagement 
abroad,  the  advance  sheets  of  the  novel  have  failed 
to  reach  our  hands.  In  the  mean  while  we  beg  the 
indulgence  of  the  reader. 

Mu.  Si’UutfEHN,  the  other  day,  was  scolding  cer¬ 
tain  of  his  followers  who  declined  to  interfere  in  pol¬ 
itics  on  the'  ground  that  they  were  “  not  of  this 
world.”  This,  he  argued,  was  mere  metaphor. 
“  You  might  as  well,”  he  said,  “  being  sheep  of  the 
Lord,  decline  to  eat  a  mutton-chop  on  the  plea  that 
it  would  be  cannibalism.” 

The  Czar’s  most  lovely  young  daughter,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  has  not  only  to  graduate  in  theology  before 
she  can  ascend  the  Bavarian  throne,  but  she  has 
likewise  to  go  through  a  severe  course  of  musical 
instruction  ere  she  can  hope  to  secure  the  affection 
of  her  royal  jiance,  who,  it  is  said,  broke  off  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  present  Duchess  of  Alen<;on  because 
she  would  not  admire  the  “  Tannhauser." 


The  Ycllowplush  correspondent  of  the  London 
Star,  writing  from  Paris,  thus  describes  the  costume 
which  her  Slajesty  wore  at  the  recent  State  Ball : 
“  Her  Majesty’s  dress,  which  will  probably  interest 
the  fair  portion  of  your  readers,  consisted  of  a  skirt 
of  maize  satin,  covered  with  numberless  flounces, 
over  which  were  several  skirts  of  the  lightest  tulle, 
spangled  with  gold,  the  lowest  bordered  with  pan¬ 
sies  of  dimensions  such  as  Gulliver  may  have  seen 
in  his  wanderings  amongst  the  Brobdingnags,  but  the 
dimensions  of  which  were  certainly  never  equalled 
even  at  Chiswick.  A  wreath  of  these  gigantic 
heartsease  encircled  the  Empress’s  head,  whibt  her 
back  hair  was  fa.stened  by  a  comb,  surmounted  by 
five  knobs  of  diamonds,  one  long  ringlet  falling  to 
the  waist. 

“  The  Americans,”  remarks  an  evening  English 
journal,  “  must  feel  in  a  veiy*  pleasant  mood  towards 
Mr.  Gladstone.  Sometimes  people  criticise  them 
without  offering  any  apology  for  their  presumption 
afterwards.  This  is  very  wrong,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
shows  us  a  better  example.  During  the  progress 
of  the  late  war  he  stated  at  Newcastle  that  ‘  Jeffer¬ 
son  Davis  had  made  a  nation.’  Every  prediction 
that  we  have  ever  yet  seen  on  the  course  American 
affairs  will  take  has  turned  out  to  be  wrong,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  announcement  was  not  justified  by 
events.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  is  ever  ready  to  apolo¬ 
gize.  He  assures  an  American  correspondent  that 
‘  arrc^ance  and  self-confidence  are  among  our  na¬ 
tional  faults,’  and  that  ‘  we  require  to  be  taken 
down.’  Of  his  own  audacity,  for  such  he  seems  to 
think  it,  in  commenting  upon  the  events  of  1864,  he 
says,  ‘  I  must  confess  that  I  was  wrong  ’ ;  and  not 
satisfied  with  this  he  adds,  ‘  I  took  too  much  upon 
myself  in  expressing  such  an  opinion.’  This  is  what 
the  Americans  will  call  ‘owning  up,’  in  a  very 
handsome  manner.  A  recent  writer  in  one  of  their 
journals  declare  that  no  one  cares  about  the  money 
involved  in  the  Alabama  dispute  ;  all  the  Americans 
want  is  that  England  should  admit  that  she  was  in 
the  wrong  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  war.  Per¬ 
haps  something  may  be  made  of  that  idea  yet.” 

In  an  interesting  article  on  “  The  Mortality  of 
Musicians,”  in  the  Musical  Directory,  Mr.  John  Tow¬ 
ers,  speaking  of  the  tendency  of  music  to  render  its 
professors  either  apoplectic  or  mad,  gives  a  list  of 
forty-eight  eminent  musicians  who  died  of  apoplexy, 
the  different  branches  of  the  profession  being  thus 
illustrated:  composers,  15;  stringed  instrumental¬ 
ists,  12;  theoretical  and  critical  writers,  18;  sing¬ 
ers,  6 ;  keyed  instrumentalists,  4  ;  wind  ditto,  .8. 
He  cites,  however,  some  curious  instances  of  longev¬ 
ity  and  artistic  activity  amongst  musical  people. 
Handel’s  father  was  63  when  Handel  was  born  ;  the 
great  composer  lived  to  the  age  of  74.  Haydn,  the 
eldest  of  twenty  children,  lived  to  the  age  of  77 
years  and  2  months.  The  father  of  Erard,  the  re¬ 
nowned  piano-maker,  was  not  married  until  he  was 
64  ;  Sebastian,  the  mechanician,  was  his  fourth  son, 
and  he  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy-nine.  Salieri 
lived  to  50.  An  organist  in  Penketh  has  filled  the 
post  for  sixty-five  years.  The  AVeigls,  father  and 
son,  lived  to  M  80 ;  the  Talemanns  to  83  and  86  ; 
the  Cervettos  to  00  and  101.  Alexander  Boucher 
played  the  violin  faultlessly  at  90 ;  and  on  his  hun¬ 
dredth  birthday  Mr.  Johnson  played,  with  consider¬ 
able  mastery,  a  solo  on  the  violoncello.  Moscheles 
is  now  75;  Rossini  was  born  1792;  Fetis  is  in  his 
85tb  year ;  Auber  will  be  88  on  the  29th  of  this 
month ;  and,  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Towers  adds : 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


“  There  is  now  living  at  Hertford  a  worthy  musioal 
ffentlenian,  Charles  Bridgeman,  who  commemorated 
his  ninetieth  birthday  on  Sunday,  the  30th  of  Au¬ 
gust  last,  by  presiding  at  the  organ,  morning  and 
evening  service,  at  All  Saints’  Church,  Hertford, 
where  he  has  held  the  post  of  organist  uninterrupt¬ 
edly  for  seventy-seven  years.” 

Tiik  Pall  ilall  Gazette  gives  a  very  long  and 
favorable  review  of  Hawthorne’s  American  Note- 
Books.  “The  thanks  of  all  admirers  of  Mr.  Haw¬ 
thorne,”  says  the  critic,  “  are  due  to  his  literary  ex¬ 
ecutors  for  the  publication  of  the  present  book.  In 
these  stray  notes  and  diaries  we  have  not,  as  in 
most  posthumous  writings,  the  incomplete  fragments 
or  nnrevised  draft  of  work  that  was  one  day  to  have 
been  finished;  but  a  collection  of  incidental  thoughts, 
observations,  suggestions,  written  down  in  their  ap¬ 
propriate  language  as  they  occurred,  and  neither 
re(juiring  nor  admitting  further  polish.  Indeed,  it 
is  remarkable,  as  matter  of  style,  how  classical  a 
rjuality  this  writer  maintains  even  in  his  most  famil¬ 
iar  and  careless  jottings ;  his  dishabille  is  never 
slovenly;  his  correctness,  in  his  least  guarded  mo¬ 
ments,  amounts  almost  to  purism.  These  notes,  in 
which  the  daily  workings  of  the  author's  mind  are 
exposed,  are  full  of  just  the  same  qualities  that  con¬ 
stitute  the  chann  of  his  most  important  and  most 
popular  works,  —  of  the  ‘  Scarlet  Letter,’  of  ‘  The 
Marble  Faun,’  of  the  ‘  Blithedale  Komance,’  of 
‘  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse.’  They  are  full  of  the 
same  simple  minuteness  of  observation,  of  the  same 
susceptibility  to  external  influences,  the  same  child¬ 
like  and  unaffected  sympathy  with  the  daily  life  of 
nature  and  of  men.” 

Ax  English  critic  has  suggested  an  ingenious  short¬ 
hand  method  of  reviewing  novels  :  —  “  We  have 
often  thought  of  establishing  a  system  of  reviewing 
novels  in  a  single  line.  Certain  classes  would  have 
to  be  established  like  those  used  for  insuring  ships, 
ranging  from,  say  A  to  D.  The  letter  A,  B,  C,  or 
D  might  represent  the  general  pitch  and  level  of 
the  work.  A  would  be  appropriated  to  books  of 
genius,  and  ought  to  be  allotted  very  sparinaly  in¬ 
deed.  A  1  would  be  a  work  of  genius  highly  fin¬ 
ished.  A  4,  a  work  of  genius  written  in  a  slovenly 
way.  Ihe  B  class  would  represent  clever  books 
written  by  persons  who,  more  or  less,  make  a  serious 
business  of  authorship  and  understand  their  business. 
C  would  denote  single  efforts,  books  which  throw  into 
the  form  of  a  novel  some  isolated  romantic  experi¬ 
ence  or  the  narrative  of  some  peculiar  frame  of  mind. 
D  would  describe  the  books  which  ought  never  to 
have  been  written  at  all ;  and  D  with  a  high  num¬ 
ber  attached,  DlO,  for  instance,  would  mean  a 
book  utterly  bad  in  conception  and  execution.  A 
very  few  words  of  description  added  to  the  bgure 
denoting  the  class  would  give  every  experienced 
reader  a  pretty  distinct  notion  of  the  sort  of  book 
with  which  he  had  to  do ;  for  instance,  three  or  four 
well-known  novels  might  be  reviewed  thus:  — 

‘•‘Mill  on  the  Floss,’  A 2  —  Ix)wer  middle-class 
real  life.  Scene  Lincolnshire  or  East  Hiding  of 
York.  Slight  flavor  of  Positivism. 

’•  ‘  Barchester  Towei-s,’  B 1  —  Studies  of  Church-of- 
England  dignibaries,  cathedral  towns,  and  country 
gentlemen. 

“  ‘  Miss  Braddon’s  novels,’  B  6  —  Battle,  murder, 
and  sudden  death.  Good  I.K)rd,  deliver  us.” 

A  Paris  correspondent  tells  the  following  story 
of  M.  de  Flers,  whose  splendid  collection  of  paint¬ 


ings  was  recently  sold  at  the  Hotel  Droust ;  “  Some 
years  ago  De  Flers  lived  at  a  small  country  house 
on  the  borders  of  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau, 
which  he  gradually  turned  into  a  small  curiosity 
shop,  to  the  infinite  annoyance  of  his  wife,  who,  hav¬ 
ing  gone  for  a  day’s  shopping  to  Melun,  happened 
to  observe  a  marckand  de  hric-d-brac.  The  idea  of 
inducing  him  to  carry  off  some  of  the  accumulated 
rubbish,  as  she  considered  her  husband’s  antii|uitiei, 
struck  her ;  she  forthwith  reiiuetted  him  to  call  the 
next  morning,  with  a  wheelbarrow,  at  her  house. 
On  his  arrival,  according  to  appointment,  Madame 
de  Flers  showed  him  a  lot  she  had  selected,  and, 
after  some  bargaining,  got  rid  of  the  inconvenient 
lumber  for  225f.  (.£  9  sterling),  much  rejoicing  at 
her  husband’s  temporary  absence,  which  allowed  her 
to  strike  so  favorable  a  bargain.  That  afternoon 
M.  de  Flers,  on  his  way  home,  passing  through  the 
town  of  Melun,  much  struck  by  the  beauty  of  cer¬ 
tain  antique  vases,  &c.,  displayed  in  the  window  of 
a  marckand  de  hric-d-hrac,  asked  their  possessor  how 
much  he  would  let  him  have  the  lot  for.  After 
much  bargaining  the  man  agreed  to  deliver  them  at 
his  country  house  for  325f.  (£  13  sterling),  and  he 
went  home  rejoicing  to  his  wife  at  the  wonderful 
beauty  and  cheapness  of  some  purchases  he  had 
made  at  Melun.  Madame  de  Flers  groaned  jn  her 
spirit,  but  congratulated  herself  in  silence  on  her 
having  at  least  made  room  for  the  new  acqui.sition; 
when,  lo !  she  raised  her  eyes,  and  beheld  her  friend 
of  the  morning  pushing  along  the  identical  wheel¬ 
barrow  in  which  he  had  carried  ofl’  his  load,  the 
contents  being  the  precise  articles  she  had  sold  for 
£  9,  and  which  M.  de  Flers  had  repurchased  a  few 
hours  later  for  £  13.” 


IIIPPOLYTUS  TO  ARTEMIS. 

Xatf>€  fioi^  S>  iraAAiVra,  —  £l*R.  Hip.  09. 

Mink  own,  my  one  desire. 

Virgin  most  fair 
Of  all  the  virgin  choir  ! 

Hail,  O  most  pure,  most  perfect,  loveliest  one ! 

Lo,  in  mine  hand  I  bear. 

Woven  for  the  circling  of  thy  long  gold  hair. 
Culled  leaves  anti  flowers,  from  places  which  the 
sun 

The  spring  long  shines  upon  : 

Where  never  shepherd  hath  driven  flock  to  graze, 
Nor  any  grass  is  mown  : 

But  there  sound  through  all  the  sunny  soft  warm  days, 
’Mid  the  green  holy  place. 

The  wild  bee's  wings  alone. 

Yea,  and  with  jealous  care. 

The  maiden  Reverence  tends  the  fair  things  there. 
And  watereth  all  of  them  with  sprinkling  showers 
Of  pearled  gray  dew  from  a  pure  running  river. 
Whoso  is  chaste  of  spirit  utterly. 

Untaught,  yet  so,  even  from  his  infancy. 

May  gather  there  the  dews  and  leaves  and  flowers; 
The  unchaste,  never. 

But  thou,  O  Goddess,  and  dearest  love  of  mine, 
Take,  and  about  thine  hair 
This  anadem  entwine,  — 

Take,  and  for  my  sake  wear. 

Y^ea,  take  it.  Queen,  from  me. 

Who  more  to  thee  than  common  men  am  dear. 
Whose  is  the  holy  lot 

As  friend  with  friend  to  walk  and  talk  with  thee. 
Hearing  thy  sweet  mouth’s  music  in  mine  ear. 

But  thee  beholding  not. 
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